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The Progressive Apprehension of Divine Truth in the 
Christian Church. 


BY REV. D. Z. SHEFFIELD, D.D, 


T will be the purpose of the present paper to indicate some of 
the lines of progress in the apprehension of divine truth in the 
Christian Church, and to note a few of the vantage-points already 
reached from which the truths of the divine revelation are seen 
with clearer vision than in the past history of the Church. Only 
incidental attention will be given to some of the more important 
speculations thrown out by leading theological thinkers and loosely 
accepted in the popular belief, but which must receive a more 
careful study to decide their harmony with the essential teachings of 
Scripture and a longer test as to the nature of their fruits in the life 
of the Church, before they can be accepted as unquestioned truth. 
[t will be assumed in this paper that the Scriptures of the Old 

and New Testaments contain a complete revelation of the divine me- 
thod of saving a sinful world. The revelation, in harmony with the 
general divine method of working, was progressive in its unfolding ; 
each stage of the revelation being adapted to the special condition 
of social life and religious thought for which it was given. The 
divine revelation was intended to be educational. It was imbedded 
in human history, it was imbodied in individual experience and it 
was gradually wrought out into the definite doctrines of the Church. 
It is important to distinguish between the implicit and the explicit 
teachings of Scripture. In accordance with the general law of the 
growth of thought, that which is implicit in an earlier stage of 
revelation, becomes explicit in a later stage. Christ found the 
doctrine of eternal life wrapped away as in a living seed in the words, 
“T am the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob.” Those 
cardinal truths of the Christian religion, which cluster around the 
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cross of Christ, were all implied in the preparatory Jewish dispen- 
sation, but were not distinctly enunciated until the fulness of the 
divine time had come. It is also important to keep in mind the 
thought that the divine 'Veacher is always in advance of his earthly 
pupils in his enunciation of truth, so that in every stage of the 
development of the Church men have but partially apprehended the 
truths which have already been placed within their firmament of 
vision. Christianity is both a doctrine and a life. Our Saviour said, 
“Tam the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” Butit is more a life than 
a doctrine. ‘here are many religious truths which the head may 
apprehend apart from the heart, but in the higher range of truth 
pertaining to the spiritual life and to duty towards God and man, 
the heart-apprehension must be correlated with the apprehension of 
the head. Our Saviour said, “If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
of myself.” As the traveler ascending the mountain-side catches a 
wider view of the landscape at each advancing step, so the Christian 
pilgrim at each advancing step in his religious experience catches a 
wider view of those great truths which bind his life to the life of 
God and to the lives of his fellow-men. It is along this line that we 
may expect to find true progress in theological thought. Those who 
would build securely for the future must place their work squarely 
upon those beautiful and shapely stones of truth, which have been 
eut and polished and fixed in their position in the temple of God 
through the spiritual struggles and triumphs of multitudes of the 
saints of God in the past history of the Church, that when the final 
key-stone has been set in its position, the glory of God may fill his 
temple from base to pinnacle. 

[n the coming of Christ info the world, in his teachings, his life, 
his death, his resurrection, his ascension to the right-hand of the 
Mather, great truths were revealed concerning the nature of God 
and the relationship between God and man, which men only partial- 
ly apprehended, and in their deep heart-needs men accepted Christ 
as a Saviour with but little question as to the mysteries of this salva- 
tion. ‘The central truth in the great scheme of human redemption 
was that of the divine self-revelation in the person of Jesus Christ. 
This truth was accepted during the period of the Apostolic and 
Martyr Church with very little question as to how God could reveal 
himself in human form, or as to how the divine and the human could 
be constituted in one unique personality. It was not until after the 
Church had passed through its first great baptism of fire and had 
conquered in its hard conflict with heathenism, that the mind of the 
Church was directed to a searching inquiry as to the proofs of the 
divinity of Christ. This inquiry was forced upon Christian thought 
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by the rapid spread of the great Arian heresy, which for a time 
threatened to rob the Church of its divine Lord. The result of the 
great discussion, which extended over a period of half a century, 
and was directed by the mastermind of Athanasius, was to emphasize 
the true divinity and the true humanity of Christ, “ Light of 
light, very God of very God .. . who for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down and was incarnate, and was made man.” In 
this great conflict of thought the heart of the Church was as much 
engaged as the head, and the victory was not a logical demonstra- 
tion that Christ was both God aud man; rather was it a verdict of 
confidence in the witness of Scripture that Christ was truly the son 
of God and the’witness of experience that Christ was in the midst 
of his Church as a divine Saviour. Dut when the conflict was ended 
and the truth of the divine and human nature of Christ was fully 
vindicated as a doctrine of faith never to be surrendered, the 
question of the divine incarnation and of the interrelationship that 
subsists between Father, Son and Holy Spirit, remained as unsolved 
a mystery as before. 

The early Church had hardly fixed its doctrinal statement as to 
the divinity of Christ, before it was called upon, again through con- 
troversies with heretical sects springing up within her bosom, to 
meditate more profoundly upon the teachings of Scripture as to the 
nature of man and his need of the redemption provided for him in 
Christ. Though the history of the world gives its constant witness 
to the evolution of human depravity through the family and through 
the institutions of society, apart from the inspired writers the re- 
ligious teachers of the world have never taken a serious view of the 
nature of sin. They have failed to perceive that sin has its source in 
an organic race-disease, and can only be cured by the intervention 
of the divine Physician. According to the teachings of Pelagius, 
every man stands or falls for himself. The sin of Adam has no 
other relation to him than as an example in evil, and the grace of 
God in Christ only comes to him as an assistance to his natural 
ability to do good. ‘This teaching as to man’s natural ability stands 
in logical relationship to the teachings of Arianism as to the nature 
of Christ, a being like God but less than God, who saves by his teach- 
ings and example and by the influence of the divine Spirit, but 
not by a divine atoning sacrifice and a work of recreation in the 
human heart. Against these doctrines, which threatened to wreck 
the Church upon the treacherous rocks of man’s ability to save him- 
self apart from the grace of God in Christ, Augustine, the great Latin 
theologian, opposed his own profounder study of the Word of God and 
his long life-and-death struggle with indwelling sin, in which struggle he 
at last achieved the victory through trust in a divine Saviour and the 
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renovating power of the divine Spirit. Augustine firmly grasped the 
Seripture doctrine of the organic relationship of the human race, 
Adam was the root, of which his posterity are the trunk and branches. 
The sin of Adam perpetuated itself in the native bent of the human 
soul tuwards evil, which is the hidden source of overt acts of personal 
sin, a tendency that is only overcome through the operation of the 
divine Spirit in the human heart. Discussion has not ceased, even 
down to the present time, as to the relationship that subsists between 
the sin of the individual and the race tendency to evil, but the 
Augustinian anthropology has powerfully influenced the life and 
thought of the Church, and, in the tendency of Lbuman nature to drift 
from its divine moorings, it has been as a strong anchor holding men 
to the teachings of Scripture that through one man sin entered into 
the world and that through one man the grace of God abounds to men, 
even unto eternal life. 

During the period of a thousand years the life of the Chureh 
was checked in its growth by a powerful and ambitious formalism. 
No great truth of the divine revelation received any new emphasis 
through the experience of the Church. Rather did the Church, in its 
estate of spiritual paralysis, corrupt the divine truth as to the 
method of salvation with an admixture of human error, The Church 
came to be regarded in the light of a ship with sails set for the 
celestial port, and all on board were assured by their spiritual pilots 
that they would reach their destination. The saints were given a 
part in the mediatorial work of Christ and the living leaders of the 
Church invaded the divine oftice of judge of the hearts and lives 
of men. 

In the Protestant Reformation a whole cluster of great truths 
burst with a sudden and new light upon the consciousness of the 
Church. Not that they were new in themselves, but that they had 
been hidden from men’s vision by the heavy clouds of ignorance and 
superstition which filled the firmament of their thoughts. Men 
wakened to a realization that Christianity was vastly more than a 
nominal relationship to the Church, that it was a hidden life, an 
individual heart-fellowship with God in Christ. The body of believers 
had sunken into the same condition of formalism in which our 
Saviour found the Jewish Church; and Luther reasserted the 
teachings of Paul concerning the nominal and real Jew, declaring 
that he is not a Christian who is one outwardly, but he is a Christian 
who is one inwardly, serving God in the spirit and uot in the letter, 
whose praise is uot of men but of God. ‘The doctrine of justification 
by faith, as it was taught by Luther out of his own living experience, 
same to multitudes of men bound in the toils of a dead formalism 
as a new revelation of God’s redemptive grace. Faith in God as a 
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means of salvation, has its necessity in the relationship which 
exists between God and man, Faith has always been a living 
principle in the heart of every devout worshiper of God. It was 
categorically announced and formally discussed in the letter of Paul 
to the Chureh at Rome, showing that obedience to law is the fruit 
of faith and not the root from which faith springs. But faith is an 
acknowledgment of human weakuess, an act of trust in divine 
grace ; and men have always sought to enter the kingdom of heaven 
through some door opened by their own hands rather than to enter 
through the door of faith in the atoning work of Christ. The Chureh 
which should itself have been the depository of faith, cherishing it 
as the hidden source of the divine life by all of its institutions, 
became the tomb of faith, until in the fulness of the divine time it 
was brought forth with resurrection power from its loug death- 
slumber, to become the life-principle in all Christian activities, until 
the great work of building the Temple of God in the world is accom- 
plished and all the nations of the earth are gathered into it for 
worship. 

The leaders of the medieval Church, forgetting that they were 
but under-shepherds, appointed to feed the flock of Christ, usurped 
that place of authority which belongs to God alone. The Bible was 
placed in captivity by those who were set to teach and to defend its 
doctrines, and it was only through a mighty spiritual convulsion 
and an uncompromising conflict between truth and error, that the 
Bible was delivered from its captivity and was honored again as the 
fountain source of truth, as the supreme revelation of the divine 
way of salvation, as the one rule of faith and practice. 

We will only note a single other great truth which the 
Protestant Reformation has lodged firmly in the consciousness of 
the Christian Church, a truth which was but partially apprehended 
by the leaders of the Reformation, that every man has a right to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience, that he 
must answer to God and not to man for his acceptance or rejection 
of the offer of salvation and for his special manner of life and form 
of worship. Luther began his work as a reformer with but a dim 
conception of the great end towards which his teachings were 
tending. He set himself to the cure of certain prevailing abuses, 
but did not at all realize that he was inaugurating a warfare 
against a great spiritual despotism which should not cease until 
the power of that despotism was broken. ‘Though the reform- 
ers were ready to lay down their lives for their religious convictions, 
the evil spirit of intolerance still lingered in the Church, troubling 
its life and only being cast out after a long and painful struggle. 
It is common to hear men deplore that lack of unity in the Church 
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which has resulted in its breaking up into a large number of 
denominations, each with its own peculiar articles of faith and forms 
of worship; but it has often been forgotten that many of these 
denominations have stood for the conscientious assertion of some 
truth which was being overlooked or rejected, and that through 
this very conflict of ideas the Church has attained to a broader and 
more symmetrical view of truth and a more tolerant spirit in its 
search after new truth than could have been realized in a Church 
of strict uniformity in doctrine and ritual. Theological discussion is 
losing nothing in its intensity of thought and is gaining much in its 
breadth of vision ; and the Church, though preserving its external 
diversity of organization, is moving towards the goal of true spiritual 
unity when men can clasp each other’s hands as brothers in Christ, 
can labor together with one purpose in the Master’s vineyard, can 
travel in sweet companionship towards the Celestial City, only 
anxious to know that their companions have the love of God and 


@ in their hearts. 


the love of man glowing 


Among the causes which have operated to broaden the range 
of theological thought in modern times we may note the following : 
(1) The wider intercourse of men, bringing with it an active 
interchange of thought; (2) The more careful study of history 
and philosophy and of political and social science ; (5) The new 
acquisitions of scientific knowledge and the improved methods of 
scientific study; (4) ‘The great religious revivals which have preserved 
the life of Christ in the Church and prepared men through the 
altered and improved conditions of society to catch broader visions 
of truth than was permitted to those who had gone before. 

We have noted the place which the Reformation gave to the 
Bible as the source of religious truth and as the chart to guide in 
the Christian life. Let us return to that thought to ask if the 
Bible is holding its place in the Church which was allotted to it by 
the Reformers. The Reformation was a revolt against churchly 
authority and a return to the authority of God, of which authority the 
Scriptures were the written expression. But while the reformers 
traced authority to its true source in God and to the Scriptures 
which contain a revelation of the mind of God, their conceptions 
of authority still partook of the old rigidity and formalism, which 
gave too little place to that freedom of thought and of conscience 
in the investigation of truth that alone supplies the conditions of 
intelligent and hearty submission to the voice of authority. Through 
modern discussion the conviction is at last firmly lodged in the 
minds of men that no truth is tvo sacred to be investigated. 
Thus the modern Church has dared to question as to the times 
aud circumstances of giving the divine revelation, the character 
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of the persons chosen as the special organs of that revelation, the 
interblending of the divine and human elements in that revelation, 
the progress of doctrine in the gradual evolution of the plan of 
salvation, the measure of inspiration under which the prophets and 
apostles spoke and wrote and the kind of infallibility which must 
be accorded to their words. Many have seen in these discussions 
only the signs of a decaying faith, when in fact they are the 
evidences of an abounding life. ‘There is nothing so sacred as 
truth, and He who himself is truth rejoices in every honest inquiry 
which has as its end the apprehension of truth, and the placing of 
individual truths in their right position in the faith and the lite of 
men, Has modern study disturbed the old thought that the Bible 
is the word of God, by bringing into view the correlated truth that 
it is also the word of man? ‘lhe divine truth was intended for men, 
and that it might be adapted to men, it was revealed in the form of 
individual experience and was expressed in the terms of individual 
apprehension that we might feel the very pulsations of the hearts 
of the inspired writers, of David and Isaiah, of John and Panl, as 
we read their words and receive divine truth through the varied 
colorings of their heart-exercises. Doubtless the tendency of 
discussion looks in the direction of modifying the doctrine of an 
infallible inspiration extending to those details which have no 
significance either in doctrine or in life, but if we lose somewhat in 
our indiscriminate reverence for the letter of Scripture, we gain 
more in our love for its spirit as we realize that it not only 
communicates to us the very life of God, but also the lives of the 
saints of God, through their individual thoughts and experiences, 
their hopes and fears, their struggles and triumphs, until we feel 
ourselves united to them through the divine life, of which we are 
permitted to partake in common. 

The Scriptures tell us that ‘God is love,” that love is the 
fullest, completest definition that can be given of the divine nature; 
and yet the great truth of the divine love, though always underlying 
the progressive revelation, was the very last to receive its final ex- 
pression, and is the very last to be taken up into the consciousness 
and to be inbreathed into the life of the Church. The apostolic and 
martyr Church produced many beautiful lives that were filled with 
the spirit of Christ, which is the spirit of love, but the large 
proportion of its membership in the immaturity of their religious 
life, realized but imperfectly the meaning of the divine love in 
Christ. During the long period of decline in spiritual life the 
love of God was thought to be a special gift to the members of 
his visible Church, and was appreliended rather in the terms of 
rewards aud immmuuities than as a lieart-fellowship with God and 
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a participation in the work of redeeming a lost world to himself. 
The doctrine of the saving love of God in Christ, accepted by a 
living personal faith, was clearly apprehended and proclaimed in 
the great Protestant revival, but the salvation was more an escape 
from condemnation than it was a return to the bosom of the 
Heavenly Father. ‘The consciousness of the abiding love of God 
is a growth in the experience of the Church as it is in the experience 
of the individual. The Church is an organism, and the general 
type of spiritual life is a pervasive life. The religion of Christ 
must be experienced in the heart, must be realized in all the 
relationships of the family and of society ; the great truths of man’s 
redemption must be both comprehended by the understanding and 
appropriated by the affections, and the Church must enter into a 
cordial participation in the divine work of redeeming a lost world, 
before the love of God in Christ can be comprehended in all of 
its richness and fulness, in its length and breadth, in its height and 
depth. Not to say that the Church has already attained to this 
exalted measure of apprehension of the love of God, we may yet 
dare to say that the great life-current of religions experience in 
spite of many eddies and points of stagnation, is setting with ever 
accumulating volume and force in that direction. The evidence 
of this is found in the increasing manifestation of the spirit of 
Christ in the life of the Church. The Apostle John said, “lf we 
love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in 


> Never before were there richer fruits of love in the family 


us. 
than now; never were the young more tenderly and wisely loved 
than now; never did the heart of the Church go out with such a 
full volume of yearning love for a lost world as now. This growing 
sense of the love of God has softened the expression of some 
of the sterner truths of the Divine revelation. Formerly men 
proclaimed the wrath of God against the impenitent with a 
severity of language which revealed but little of the spirit of Christ 
in his yearning compassion for men in their sin-ruined condition. 
‘There is danger that men will divorce the doctrine of the love of 
God from the correlated doctrines of his justice and judgment, 
and already not a few heretical sects have built upon this foun- 
dation of sand; but the theology of the Church as to future 
rewards and punishments is not being undermined, as many 
would have us believe, and when devout men speak with bated 
breath of “The worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not 
quenched,” they do it with a profounder sense of the infinite loss 
of that soul which has divorced itself from the pitying love of 
Giod than was cherished by men who gave a sterner enunciation 
of this truth. 
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We may note in passing that type of theological thought and 
discussion which is seeking to broaden the work of redemptive grace, 
‘to find a nascent Christianity hidden under the forms of a corrupt 
heathen worship, the “essential Christ” revealed in the hearts of 
devout heathen, who, without the knowledge of God or of Christ, are 
honestly striving to walk in that measure of light which has been 
given them. Another form of doctrine, which has been antagonized 
with the one above stated, through the heat of theological discussion, 
but which has its source in the same desire to justify the ways of 
God to men, represents the redemptive scheme as not limited to the 
present life and urges that the love of God in Christ will not be 
arrested in its operations until every soul has personally and intel- 
ligently made that decision which dctermines its destiny. These 
doctrines belong to the region of speculative theology. They represent 
the desire of Christian men to throw some light upon the dark 
problem of the destiny of the vast multitudes of immortal souls who 
are brought into this world without any choice of their own, who live 
in an environment of sin without any arm to save, and who pass through 
the dark gateway of death into eternity without any light of hope. 
Gladly would we accept any interpretation of the divine dealings with 
men which would bring relief to this problem; but, with the teachings 
of Scripture, as historically understood in the Church, conditioning 
man’s salvation upon personal faith in Christ and limiting the oppor- 
tunity of salvation to the present life, these teachings being further 
enforced by the divine dealings as witnessed to in history aud 
providence and in the laws of heredity, of social influence and of indi- 
vidual acts slowly erystalizing into character, there is little probability 
that these doctrines will take their place as unquestioned truth in the 
faith of the Church. 

The dectrine of a divine atonement for the sin of the world has 
been a cardinal belief, and yet the best thought of the Church has 
thrown but little light upon the nature of the necessity of inflicting 
suffering upon a divine substitute, that a way might be opened for the 
operation of redeeming grace; and yet every theory which has been 
propounded to explain the meaning of the atonement, has contributed 
semething to enrich men’s conception of the significance of that divine 
act. ‘lhe writings of Anselm emphasized the truth that the atone- 
ment was an offering to the divine justice, a vindication of the divine 
honor, of which God had been robbed by sin. In the teachings of 
Grotius the correlated truth for the first time receives its proper 
emphasis, that good is 2 moral governor and that the atonement was 
an expression of the divine abhorrence of sin before the created 
universe. Yet again, in the teachings of Bushnell, Robertson and 
others, the object of the atonement as an exhibition of the divine love, 
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intended to influence the hearts of men, was presented with new force 
and power. But to the last we are compelled to admit that the 
atonement is a mystery of divine grace. It looks indeed towards God 
in his justice and majesty, towards the universe that is ruled by his 
hand, towards the sinner that must be constrained to new obedience, 
and above all does it look towards the essential and unchanging nature 
of the divine holiness, not permitting the eye of God to look upon 
sin with allowance; but after the last word has been spoken we stand 
with awe and wonder before the cross of Christ, hushed to silence in 
the presence of the sacrifice which was of infinite value and of infinite 
power to save. 

Modern theology has not solved the problem of the seeming 
paradox of human freedom acting under the constraint of divine law 
and moving toward ends fixed in the divine purpose; but it has made 
progress on the one side in its ability to accept the witness of human 
consciousness as to man’s essential freedom in action, and, on the other, 
to hold to the truth of the divine revelation that human freedom in its 
every act is moving towards predetermined ends. For the clear 
enunciation of the doctrine of human freedom and for the bold ap- 
plication of that doctrine in urging men to accept of the grace of God 
in Christ, the Church is largely indebted to that great revival move- 
ment inaugurated by Wesley and Whitfield. Through that movement 
the severely logical system of Calvinism has been softened and human- 
ized, while the deeper truths of Calvinism have held their place in 
the convictions of the Church, emphasizing the divine sovereignty in 
drawing men to himself and in building up his Church in the world. 

We will note but one further aspect of modern theological 
thought. It was Turtullian who said that all men are naturally 
Christian. The truth underlying this extreme statement is, that all 
men are created with religious capacities and longings which are 
never satisfied apart from Christ. Modern theological thought has 
made some progress in its explanation of these religious capacities 
and longings, in its interpretation of the universal disposition to 
some form of worship; and along the line of the unsatisfied religious 
cravings of the human heart apart from God, is found a confirmation 
of the teaching of Scripture that man was created in the image and 
likeness of God and can never find rest and satisfaction apart from 
him. But while progress has been made along this line of theolo- 
gical investigation, we are as yet in the midst of conflicting theories 
as to the nature of the witness of human consciousness to the being 
and character of God and to the craving of the human heart for 
fellowship with God. While Christian theologians are agreed in 
accepting as truth the beautiful words of Augustine, “O Lord, we 
were made for thee, and our souls are restless till they find their 
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rest in thee,” yet they differ in their account of the nature of that 
restlessness. In one school of theological thought, now increasingly 
popular, the doctrine is boldly announced that there is a “ constant 
influx and activity of the divine energy” in every human soul, a 
self-communication and a self-revelation of the divine spirit, such 
as to make the knowledge of God necessary and universal. Dr. 
Stearnes in his interesting discussion of ‘“‘ The Evidence of Christian 
Experience” declares that ‘The knowledge of God is common 
knowledge. However imperfectly and pervertedly men may hold it 
and express it, all have it, so that when the higher Christian truth 
comes to a soul, it does not come to one ignorant of God, but to one 
that from its earliest days has felt his presence and power.” This 
doctrine of the universal self-revelation of God in the human 
consciousness seems to open up a broad road of easy access to the 
religious convictions of men, but opposed to it stands the witness of 
experience in missionary activity, that the heathen are without God 
in the world, that from remote antiquity men have persistently 
abandoned the worship of the true God for the worship of the vain 
creations of their own imaginations, and there cannot be discovered 
any such consciousness of the true God hidden under these forms of 
heathen worship as this theory assumes to exist. The heathen have 
no such necessary and pervasive knowledge of God as distinguishes 
Him in His self-existence, in His unity, His personality, His nature 
as pure spirit, His creative wisdom and power and His directing 
care and love. To talk of a universal knowledge of God which is 
destitute of even an embryonic apprehension of these attributes 
that inhere in the nature of God and give to his name its signi- 
ficance, is to use words without meaning, or to attach to thema 
meaning which is not justified by a discriminating study of the 
religions of the world. 

Another view of the origin and growth of the idea of God, 
admits that the idea is natural, in the sense that it accords with the 
laws of human thought, that it is necessary in the sense that it will 
be apprehended as the conclusion of all right thinking, but it is not 
universal as an underlying consciousness and as an essential con- 
dition of thought. The idea of God is not simple and unresolvable, 
to be accounted for by a single intuition that apprehends God as 
the eye apprehends light, nor is it the impact of the divine spirit 
upon the human spirit in his universal self-revelation ; rather is the 
idea of God a composite and cumulative idea, subject to the ordinary 
laws of the growth of thought. ‘The intuition of cause leads up to 
the discovery of the great first Cause, the causeless Cause. Man’s 
consciousness of himself as a spirit, acting in the world for the 
accomplishment of his own purposes, suggests to hima divine spirit 
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operating in nature towards His own ends. The sense of weakness 
and dependence turns man’s thoughts towards some higher power 
that is able to help and save. The sense of sin gives warning of 
judgment at the hands of an impartial judge. Thus there is a 
universal capacity for the knowledge of God and a universal need 
of such knowledge, that the noblest cravings of the human heart 
may be satisfied; but as the alchemist might fill a golden bow! with 
some deadly mixture, believing it to contain the elixir of life, so in 
fact men have filled the golden bowl of human capacity to know and 
serve God with the soul-destroying doctrines of heathen religions, 
vainly believing that those doctrines had hidden within them some 
life-giving power. 

In conclusion, this paper has only touched upon a few of the 
leading movements in religious thought, but enough has been said, if 
it has been truthfully said, to impress us with the reflection that the 
same divine spirit which operated to give to men a progressive reve~ 
lation, has operated, and still continues to operate, to give to men a 
progressive apprehension of that revelation. Our Saviour said, 
“The words that I have spoken unto you are spirit and are life,” 
and as the Church of Christ drinks more deeply of His spirit and 
enters more fully into fellowship with His life, will it comprehend, 
with ever increasing clearness, the words of the divine revelation 
in their richness and fulness of meaning, in their relation and 
proportion and in their application in all the experiences of life. 


Protestant Missionary Work in China. 
BY REV. J. W. DAVIS, D.D. 


(Concluded from p. 475.) 


PS ale medical missionary work lead many souls to God? When 
Jesus on a certain occasion healed ten lepers, one alone 
returned to give glory to God. Medical missionaries often say in 
sadness, ‘‘ Where are the nine?” Nevertheless, evidence is forth- 
coming to show that medical labors frequently result in the 
conversion of patients. Dr. Merritt, writing from Paotingfoo in 
Chihli province says, ‘ During the year, forty have been baptized 
and a much larger number have joined the Christian congregation.” 

No less than 120 patients asked for baptism in the mission 
hospital, Swatow, in 1890. I give a briefly detailed account of one 
case. Gueh Ngo, a young woman cast off by her husband because 
of her diseased condition. She was a beggar and lay sometime by 
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the roadside outside the hospital gate. A rich man, a merchant in 
Swatow, took compassion on her and brought her to the hospital, 
provided her food and a woman to look after her. This was over a 
year ago. Last year she became an applicant (for Church member- 
ship). She says, “ Before I came to the hospital, I knew nothing of 
the doctrine. I was so wretched that I wished to die, not knowing 
that because of my sins I should have been more miserable. Now 
I know that if I trust in Jesus [ need not fear to die, because my 
sins are forgiven. My future I do not know, but I pray daily that 
God will open up my way for me. Formerly I cried almost 
constantly. Now I never cry: my heart is Peace, and I laugh all 
the time, 1am so happy. Often I wake in the night and thank 
God for all the hard way by which 1 have been led. I believe that 
but for my sufferings and misery I should never have learned the 
way to Heaven.” 

Medical missions put an edge upon the statement that Chris- 
tianity is opposed to the opium trade. Many victims to the habit 
of opium smoking have their chains removed and go forth free 
from this dreadful slavery. “ Foreigners forced opium upon China.” 
This is the cry heard always everywhere and from all. This is 
considered sufficient answer to all the missionary’s arguments. 
Now, without ignoring the fact that many return to the habit after 
cure, some are cured again and again, 3 times, 5 times, even 7 
times: still I claim that medical missions utter a most emphatic 
testimony against laying the blame of this great national curse 
upon the missionaries. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


I divide the subject of education into three parts: and will 
treat of (1) Bricks, (2) Books, (3) Brains. 

(1.) Bricks. This single word is intended to suggest the 
question, What kind of houses and material appliances have the 
mission schools in China? 

(a.) As to day-schools. We find here a sad want of bricks. 
Generally a native house is rented for a day-school. It is on a 
narrow alley (called a street by courtesy): the room is paved with 
tiles black with age and dampness, and the court is narrow and 
badly drained, The pupils sit on stools too high for them: there 
is nothing to support their backs or their feet; there is no play- 
ground, and frequently there are no maps, or charts to relieve the 
dullness of their tasks. 

(b.) In the high schools or boarding schools we find better 
bricks and more of them, The premises are owned, or held on 
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long lease ; the houses are, as a rule, built at mission expense and 
are healthful and comfortable. 

(c) In a few cases there are large roomy buildings erected 
according to carefully prepared architectural plans and at heavy 
cost. As a modern instance, illustrating the matter of bricks, L 
cite the case of the superb buiiding of the Anglo-Chinese School for 
girls in Shanghai, intended for the education of the daughters of the 
higher classes: terms $3 a month for each girl. This school is 
under the able management of Miss Laura Haygood, sister of 
sishop Atticus Haygood of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church (South). The Northern branch of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church is famous for bricks. This Mission has planued 
ereat things in the line of education, and in some of the great 
cities in the Yangtsze valley we see handsome mission school 
buildings. These piles of bricks seem to stimulate the Chinese 
government to progress in education. 

In Nanking “ extensive buildings, including foreign residences, 
are now being erected near the steamer landing for the new naval 
college,” which is a school conducted by the Chinese government, in 
which young men are to be thoroughly taught by Europeans the 
art of naval warfare. 

As to chemical, astronomical and other kinds of apparatus, 
mineralogical collections, &., it is in a few instances only that a 
mission school in China is found provided with these valuable aids 
to both teacher and pupil. Among the best equipped schools of 
the empire I may place that of Dr. Mateer in Tungchow, Shantung 
province, and that of Dr. Parker in Soochow, 80 miles from 
Shanghai. 

(2.) The second point concerning education relates to Books. 
What kind of text books are used? Are books in Chinese 
preferred, or can the pupils use books in English? The text books 
are mainly in the Chinese language. The question of preparing 
text books in Chinese, written from a Christian standpoint, has 
received much earnest attention. In 1877 there was a general 
missionary conference in Shanghai. From that time till 1890 
there was a “school and text book series committee,” which greatly 
stimulated the preparation of books. In 1890, at the general 
conference in Shanghai, education was thoroughly discussed. 
During that conference this committee handed over its accumulation 
of books, materials and funds to the Educational Association of 
China, which had just been formed. This Educational Association 
grappled with the difficulty of preparing lists of technical terms to 
be used. Different writers, dealing with subjects new to the 
Chinese, use different terms. New York is represented in several 
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ways: quinine has two or three names; so of terms in arithmetic. 
The greatest multiplication of different terms is found in case of 
names of places and historical characters. The Educational As- 
sociation appointed a committee to try to bring order out of this 
chaos. They have encouraged individuals to do special work. 

Mr. Hayes, of Tangchow, Shantung, has completed a work on 
Astronomy, and the following works have been undertaken : Natural 
Theology, by Mr. Wherry ; Mental Philosophy, by Dr. Sheffield ; 
Moral Philosophy, Dr. Mateer ; Trigonometry, Dr, Parker ; Zoology 
and Natural History, Mrs. Parker; Political Geography, Mr. 
Kingman ; Physical Geography, Dr. Pilcher. A fairly good work 
on Political History, by Dr. Sheffield, has been available for some- 
time. And the same author has given us a good Church history, 
covering the first six centuries of the Christian era. 

(3.) I conclude this discussion of education with a few remarks 
on Brains. I will state without elaboration arguments which show 
that the Chinese are a highly intellectual people. 

(a.) They learn and practically use that difficult written 
language, which one of the old Jesuit missionaries said was an 
invention of the devil made to keep the Gospel out of China. 

(b.) Chinese lads, educated in U 8S. A., have been found able 
to compete successfully with Anglo-Saxons. 

(c.) The enormous bulk of Chinese literature shows that they 
are a thinking people. 

(d.) Note China’s intellectual influence over surrounding 
nations—Korea, Japan, Formosa, Annam, Xe. 

(e.) Note also the commercial ability shown by Chinamen all 
over the world, In Siam and the Sandwich Islands their influence 
prevails; and they fear no competition if they have a fair field. 

As to political ability, observe 

{a.) The vastness, the complexity and practical working of 
their government. 

(6.) Consider the broad fact that China stands in spite of the 
dishonesty of the officials. The fact that equilibrium is preserved, 
that the whole machine does not burst to pieces, is proof of consum- 
mate brain power on the part of the ruling classes. 

(c.) Note the shrewdness, the far reaching, as well as pene- 
trating skill displayed by them in dealing with foreigners. When 
forced to promise to do a thing, what marvellous ability they show 
in contriving how not to do it! All this gives proof of diplomatic 
capacity unsurpassed by any people on earth. 

Let this brief outline of argument suffice to show that the third 
requisite, drain power, needed in educational work, is found in China 


abundantly. 
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Il. As to Results L will refer you to the statistical tables 
already presented. 

These are the latest statistics to be had. The labor of 
gathering these figures, representing mission work scattered over a 
vast. empire, is so great that since the last conference no one has 
attempted it. I will note two points only: (1) The number of 
missionaries in 1890 was 1296. At present it is about 1500. (2) 
The number of native communicants increased about one-third in 
the three years from 1886 to 1889. According to this ratio a 
corresponding increase in three years from 1889 to 1892 would give 
about 50,060 at this time. And I am confident that this number 
cannot be greatly erroneous. 

Ill. As to the Prospects of the China mission work let 
me say :— 

(1.) That persecution must be expected. China is very much 
like a giant, whois subject to epileptic fits. It is very certain that 
he will have convulsions from time to time, and there is no telling 
when the spasms will occur. And when the giant has one of his 
convulsions he is like an epileptic patient, pitiful to behold. He 
walloweth, foaming. Furthermore, while the epileptic is in a 
convulsion it would seem that he must die, and die soon; he never- 
theless recovers and resumes his usual occupation. The latest great 
outbreak of Chinese rage against foreigners lasted a few months 
during the spring and summer of 1891. It seems to have subsided 
now. But it is as certain that there will be other outbreaks as it 
is that there will be earthquakes in Japan. Like Japan’s earth- 
quakes, like the epileptic’s convulsions, these outbreaks of anti-foreign 
rage in China are absolutely unpreventable. ‘Of this, therefore, we 
may be sure: in the prosecution of mission work in China there 
will be more rioting, more property burnt, more bloodshed. 

(2.) The progress of evangelizing China will go on steadily. 
Local earthquakes, however terrible, do not put a stop to the life and 
activity of the nation as a whole. So of the China mission work. 
The riots, however widespread, are, after all, merely loeal. The 
mission work, as a whole, goes on, and will go on, in spite of these 
disturbances. Reinforcements will continue to pour into the empire. 
Bibles, books, tracts, newspapers will be multiplied. Censeerated men 
and women will press forward the medical work. Native workers 
will be educated and sent forth from schools constantly improving in 
their methods. And, best of all, earnest humble cries for help will 
daily rise to God and move the arm that rules the world. 

(3.) Finally, mission work in China will gloriously triumph. 
The task to which the Church is called in China is, in many points, 
like that accomplished in the mighty Roman empire. In that ancient 
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struggle Christianity was victorious. Truth triumphed in spite of 
mighty emperors, cunning priests, wise philosophers, cruel magistrates, 
pitiless soldiers, savage beasts, fierce flames and fiendish tortures. 

History will repeat itself. Christian truth will triumph in China. 
Stubborn conservatism, stupendous national pride, intense wordliness, 
hoary superstition, adamantine hardness of heart, besotted vice, 
opium smoking,—the most enchanting and enchaining sin that ever 
cursed a nation,—all combined under the bitterest anti-foreign 
prejudice that the world ever saw—all this will be swept away by the 
tide of Christian thought that is now merely lapping the shores of 
the empire. This tide will rise higher and higher, for the power 
of God is in it. It will burst every barrier: it will sweep away every 
obstacle; it will overflow China; and “the knowledge of the glory 
of the Lord shall fill the earth as the waters cover the sea.” 


APPENDIX. 


The following is a summary of the statistics presented to the 
General Missionary Conference held in Shanghai in May, 1890 :— 
ae Cie ee enna 589 
eB ia ceas eeenswncews 391 
Foreign Missionaries ; Single Women .......... 316 


[ TE cccseccessscoense Ee 





‘Ordained. ........0- chacevs 211 

Native Helpers... Unordained...... peniaiesers .. 1,266 
” Vonale BEGINOTS 6. ccecss 180 

[ Hospitals. Cater a ctaviava aia hia 61 

Dispensaries ............ ‘ 44 
Medical Work...... ie eg Students. sia ho 100 
‘Patients in 1889", Proves ated 348,439 

ieee Churches....... 522 

Churches . wired Pe 
- it aca ieee 4 22 
l 3 27 

ee 1,454 

Bible Distribution ad restaments al Hac Bes coey 
1 1889. | | rr F - C45,261 
Total ..... ee 987 

Tract Distribution in 1889.................. 1,287,227 
Religious Journals .......... ccc cece cee ceee 12 
ee rrr Saira seve ts 16,836 
COMRNICANUB , c.< os ein eid Ke Sd-o:0o SoS eS Sae KS . 37,287 


Contributions by Native Christians in 1889 .. $36,884,54 


* The statistics furnished in some cases have not distinguished between the 
number of “patients” and the “ visits” paid by them to hospital or dispensary, 
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GROWTH OF MISSION WORK IN CHINA. 


In 1842 there were re as 6 Communicants. 
——_—. =. - B50 e 
” 1865 ” ”» ‘ 7 2,000 ” 
? ee ve 18,085 ps 
me. « 4. 28,000 “i 
188? ss iz .. 37,287 2 
em 
Collectanea. 


ConruciIANIsM WANTING.—“T have been reading Chinese books 
for more than forty years,” says Dr. Legge, “and any general 
requirement to love God, or the mention of any one as loving Him, 


has yet to come for the first time under my eye.” 
* 


How Mr. Ginmour sore Lnsunr.—‘ A few days ago,” writes 
the Rev. S. E. Meech to a home paper, ‘one of our converts, who 
often assists in preaching at the street chapels, met an acquaintance 
and took him to a chapel. The visitor inquired for Mr. Gilmour, and 
was much affected at hearing that he was dead. He was asked how 
he knew Mr. Gilmour. He then told how that some years ago 
business took him to Mongolia. One day he was in an eating-house 
at Ta Cheng tsz, when a foreigner came in and took a seat. His 
appearance gave occasion to another man present to abuse him, 
calling him ‘foreign devil’ and accusing him of stealing human 
hearts and eyes. Mr. Gilmour took no notice, although this was 
not the first time the man had thus treated him By this time the 
landlord thought it time to interfere, and threatened to beat the 
aggressor, as he would not have a good customer driven away. He 
was proceeding to carry out his threat when Mr. Gilmour restrained 
him. ‘Dut,’ said the eating-house keeper, ‘the man has abused you 
these three days.’ ‘Oh, no,’ replied Gilmour, ‘he has abused the 
devil. I am not a devil. I am Ching Ya ko (his Chinese name). 
He has abused those who steal hearts and eyes. But I have never 
done these things, so that he must be abusing some other person.’ 
Gilmour's attitude and temper so struck the auditors, that they were 
greatly impressed. The visitor to our chapel said that he from 
that time was persuaded there must be something in a religion which 
could lead a man to bear insults in such a manner.” “ Long ago,” 
adds Mr. Meech, “ Gilmour told me of the incident, and how that 
it was the turning point with the eating-house man, who from that 
time decided to become a Christian, and was afterwards baptized.” 
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AN IvoLatrous DEemMoNSTRATION.—Rev. J. G. Fagg, missionary 
of the Reformed Church at Amoy, China, writes to the Mission 
field concerning a demonstration that occurred at Sio-ke, a town 
sixty miles from Amoy :— 

“A distinguished literary man, who died fifty miles away from 
here a thousand years ago or more, has within the past ten years 
become the supreme object of adoration by the people of this and 
several surrounding villages. ‘Ten years ago little or nothing was 
heard of him. No temple dedicated to him existed here. Five years 
ago they built him a gorgeous temple. The people have gone to 
offer gilt paper, candles, and incense, and big spreads of chicken 
and goat and duck. Whatever prosperity they have enjoyed they 
attribute to him. So this year the people raised several thousand 
dollars, built a bamboo and paper pagoda just opposite the temple, in 
full view of the idol, and have been fe: isting him on daily and nightly 
theatricals. Whether he has enjoyed the performances or not, it is 
sure thousands of people have. ‘They have brought great baskets of 
food for him to enjoy. Whether he has touched a crumb or not, 
it is sure the worshipers have had a jolly good feast. Gamblers have 
improved the occasion and put up their booths under the eaves of 
the temple, and are filching the verdant farmer. The opium dens 
are reaping arich harvest. Satan must be in high glee, for he has 
the whole population in his grip; old and young, rich and poor, 
merchant and mandarin, scribe and ignoramus, pauper and beggar 
all are paying tribute to the father of lies, who is sending them home 
with a delusion in their right hand. The whole demonstration is a 
corrupter of morals, a carnival of sin.” 


* 
* * 


Curna A TEACHER.—From time immemorial China has been 
the recognized teacher of all the nations around her and the pupil of 
none. She may well be excused for claiming a respect which for 
centuries all her neighbors have accorded to her. In this respect she 
stands in striking contrast to Japan. Japan is accustomed to take 
the place of learner, having largely derived her literary culture and 
even her language from Chinn This accounts for the rapidity with 
which she has received foreign ideas and institutions. China would 
fain continue in the belief that there is no knowledge worth kuowing 
which she does not already possess. ‘This vis inertia which resists 
change and progress, is all the greater, because her immense popula- 
tion is, and has been for ages, heenngennuns in race and culture, 
It is not strange that China clings tenaciously to institutions which 
have stood the test of millenniums and given to her such a marvellous 
degree of national prosperity. Can we wonder that she listens with 
suspicion to apy suggestion of change, especially that she should 
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regard with apprehension a new teaching confessedly exclusive and 
revolutionary? Serious as the obstacles above presented are, it 
should be added, by way of encouragement, that the Chinese are by 
no means unimpressible. They are as enthusiastic as any race to 
receive truth when apprehended. In fact, there are as many Chris- 
tians in China at the present time as in Japan, and probably as many 
more who are heartily in favor of adopting Western sciences and arts. 
The fact that Japan is undergoing a rapid and complete trans- 
formation, while China as a whole is yet unmoved, though due partly, 
no doubt, to difference of race, is to be referred, I believe, principally 
to the tenfold resistance of a tenfold greater population, and also to 
the peculiar historical precedents and traditions alluded to above.— 
Dr. John L. Nevius. 


% 
* 


* 

ADVANCE IN THE Prick oF Wives AND Lanp.—The Chinese 
would repel the charge that wives are bonght and sold. Neither 
would it be a fair way of stating the case; yet practically it 
amounts to almost the same thing. The bridegroom has to pay 
a stipulated sum to the parents of the bride. This is called, not the 
price of the wife, which would be considered very barbarous and 
vulgar, but the dowry, which is a sweetly suggestive and genteel 
designation. ‘The sum is a recognition of the time and labor and 
expense which the parents have bestowed on the daughter; a 
measure of requital ; an expression also of the sense of the girl’s 
worth and of the ability and generosity of the expectant husband 
and his friends. Besides some of it is to come back in the form of 
outfit for the new housekeeper, a few changes of garments and 
some of the more indispensable articles of a new home. But the 
point now made is the advance in the dowry required above what 
was expected twenty-five or thirty years ago. Then, twenty and 
thirty dollars was considered a valuable sum. When it was as 
high as forty dollars it was decidedly high style. Now the dowry 
has advanced to one hundred and to two hundred dollars ; and one 
must not be too particular about the good looks of the bride, even 
at these fancy rates. Asa mere bit of information this would be 
simply entertaining, but it meansa great deal. It tells a story of 
change for the better of great importance to this people. When 
the Tai-ping rebellion raged along the border of this district, more 
than thirty years ago, the whole country was disorganized. Many 
of the young men were drawn into the swirl. Many fled to foreign 
parts, and those that remained were not so anxious to have homes 
of their own. Now that peace and order reign, the Chinaman 
wants his home again, and hence the steady advance in marital 
valuations 
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In this connection we may just add another fact. Land also 
has gone up greatly in value in the same period for the same reason. 

During the rebellion it was down—the most eligible pastures— 
to forty dollars a Chinese acre ; now these same lands are held at 
two hundred dollars an acre. The people are picking up and 
regaining their lost ground. If it were not for the awful curse of 
opium, these masses of common people would move steadily forward 
to adegree of comfort that thirty years ago had almost ceased to 
exist. A Chinese acre is about one-sixth of an English acre, so it 
will be seen that the most choice patches of rice-land are valued at 
about a thousand or twelve hundred dollars an acre. Of course only 
exceptional pieces are worth so much; but five and six hundred 
dollars an English acre is a common price demanded for good rice- 
land that will yield two crops a year.—Rev. William Ashmore, D.D., 
of Swatow. 





+. 


A Graphic Method of Representing Tones. 
BY DAVID W, STEVENSON, M.D,, CANADIAN METHODIST MISSION. 


HE tones as heard at Chen-tu, the provincial capital of Sz-chuan, 
are here illustrated. The “Graphic method” has been used 
during the past few years to represent almost every form of force, 
such as light, sound, electricity, magnetism, etc. If in going 
through an engineering school, astronomical observatory or musical 
college, we find that the most intricate note in music or the 
infinitesimal variations in atmospheric pressure or magnetism can be 
so accurately illustrated, surely Chinese tones can. 

I believe there are only five elements in any tone. I place 
them in order of importance. Pitch, inflection (rising and falling) 
abruptness in beginning or ending, stress and time. A scale can 
represent the first, while the figures I adopt will illustrate the other 
features. Thickness in the strokes represents the volume of sound 
as well as the stress and the abruptness in beginning and ending. 
While the bending of the strokes gives the rising and falling inflection, 
The length of the figure gives the time, which is not very important. 

Many missionaries have compared the tones to musical intervals. 
For the present, in the Graphic method I use, the scale is only a 
relative one, the Shang Ping being too high in relation to an 
absolute scale. The Hsia Ping, however, represents the ordinary 
pitch of voice. The qualities of the tones as heard in Chen-tu, and 
here illustrated, are as follows :— 
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1. Shang Ping is the highest in pitch. Rising Inflection. 
.Nothing to correspond in Nanking or Southern Mandarin. 

2. Hsia Ping is the lowest in pitch. Slightly falling inflection. 
Some missionaries claim that it is no tone at all, only the ordinary 
‘ange of voice. This will hardly do with Chinese. ‘There is some 
resemblance to Nanking Shang Ping. At Chungching the Ruh 
Sheng and Hsia Ping are the same, both being in a low pitch. The 
Chen-tu tones are understood all over the West, and are the standard. 

3. Shang Sheng is next to the Shang Ping in pitch. Exceedingly 
abrupt in its commencement, as if a person were angrily expos- 
tulating. Several missionaries have compared it to a blow straight 
from the shoulder. Slight falling inflection. Has a resemblance to 
Nanking K‘u Sheng. 

4. K*u Sheng slightly falls and then gradually rises higher. 
It is the longest in time of any tone. Quite a resemblance to Nan- 
king Hsia Ping. 

d. Luh Sheng is generally noted for abruptness in ending. 
Here also it is a very short tone and of low pitch. Slightly rising 
inflection. Nothing to correspond in Nanking. 
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I feel sure that this written description will, in no way, g 


the amount of information that the Graphic method has done. 

In some districts in China the final abruptness of the Ruh 
Sheng has caused the people to use a more open vowel than the one 
intended. ‘Thus an “e” may be charged to “a,” or an “u” to 
“o,” but this effects the spelling, not the qualities of tone. I believe 
no element of a tone can be indicated by spelling. At Chen-tu the 
spelling is hardly affected in the uh Sheng, while at Kwan Hsien, 
45 miles away, they are all changed in spelling but not in tone. A 
Chinaman cau lengthen out or shorten a tone almost indefinitely, 
but the other tones generally correspond. 

I feel that a comparison of all the tones in China could easily 
be made by this Graphic method. It would also be a record to 
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notice changes that will take place as the people move and progress. 
So I would be very glad to hear criticisms on the method, or of 
improvements in detail. Perhaps if some of the missionaries could 
send me the tones peculiar to their provinces, by a similar method, 
a comparison could be made that would be helpful in study. We 
ought to be thankful that we have not a hundred tones to deal with 
instead of such a few. One of the best ways of learning them must 
be by getting quite used to pitch in a musical scale, and then by 
speaking quite slow at first the Chinese expressions, so that each 
word may have time to receive its proper tone. 


— Oo 


Are we then Getting Ready to Believe that God is the 
Architect of Heathenism ? 


BY REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D, 


(G2? forbid! Yet nowadays there is a drift in that direction. 
Much of the teaching on “ Comparative Religion” has that as 
its logical outcome. In some sort of vague ill defined way, by some 
half and half procedure, it is intimated that God has had much to 
do with the make up and the moulding of heathen religions. After 
the same general style of working, though not with equal flow of 
efficiency, Ile has had a hand in heathenism just as He had in 
Judaism and in Christianity. Theodore Parker prepared the soil 
for this doctrine in America, and Freeman Clarke started the shoots. 
Now the subject is much dilated upon in our halls of learning, 
Some good things are said and not a few unsound things. Not 
every man talks wisely on the subject, and the danger is that the 
sheep, instead of being nourished with wholesome fodder, will be 
poisoned on dog-fennel. 

Three affirmations are submitted. (1.) On the strength of Old 
Testament teaching, it is affirmed that God was not the architect of 
the various religions of the Caananites. He was the destroyer of 
them and not the builder. (2.) On the strength of New Testament 
teaching, it is affirmed that God was not the architect of the 
religions of Greece and Rome and Kphesus. They are attributed 
to quite another source. (3.) On the strength of the evidence 
around us here in heathen lands, it is affirmed that God is not the 
architect of Brahminism or Buddhism or Mahommedanism or Con- 
fucianism or Shintooism or Fetishism. 

Neither was (rod a joint architect of Heathenism. He was not 
associated with Jannes and Jambres; nor was he partuer with the 
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soothsayers and astrologers of Babylon ; nor with the Greek mythol- 
ogists; nor with Siva and Vishnu; nor with Confucius and 
Mencius; nor with Mahomet and the Mahdi; nor with Jo 
Smith and Brighan Young, for these last have as good a right to 
be included as the former. It is pure empiricism in Freeman 
Clarke to take in the big religions and exclude the little ones from 
favor. 

But the good that is in Heathenism! Take that into the 
account! Where did that come from ? 

That is the Counter (Question.—It is triumphantly put, and is 
considered unanswerable except in one way. Satan is not the 
author of anything good; that which is good can come from 
ouly one source; there are undoubtedly some good things, some 
good truths and some sound principles worked into heathen 
systems; these things therefore must have come from God, and 
therefore (rod is, in some measure, connected with the make up of 
heathenism. 

And this is a Counter Reply.—A great architect (we will 
suppose) is putting up a mighty cathedral. Some of the neigh- 
bors appropriate a lot of planks and other material and construct 
a long rambling shanty and a joss house outside for themselves, 
The question now is: Is the architect of that cathedral to be 
considered also the originator of that shanty and the architect of 
that Joss House? He is neither; his relation to them both is this 
only: he has in them a lot of material formed for quite a different 
purpose, but which have been misappropriated and misapplied and 
are being used against himself. 

Satan originates nothing that is good. But he does know how 
to pervert to his own use the good that is already around him. Does 
any minister, with Paul’s epistles in his hand, need to be told that ? 
To formulate a false religion with nothing in it but evil, would 
defeat the end he has in view. The incorporation of some good is 
needful to hold his amalgam together. 

Heathenism is of double origin. It is partly of men,—of ambi- 
tious men, seeking self-exaltation ; or of consciously defective men, 
seeking self-deliverance; and it is partly of Satan, who has taken 
advantage of the situation and has manipulated the movement for 
the perpetuation of his own reign of darkness. 

If any man would have it appear that the God of Light and 
Holiness is a third party in the getting up of these spurious and 
usurping religions, let him come to the front with his evidence. 

“What communion hath light with darkness, or what concord 
hath Christ with Belial ? ” 
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A CHINESE “MURRAY” FOR 1694. 


(3 vols. 8vo. ff. 72, 78 and 91.) 
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S in many other things, the Chinese were also in advance of 
us in the preparation of guides for travellers. The book of 
which we will say a few words, was published, according to the 
preface, in the year Kiah-suh of Emperor Khang-Hi’s reign (corre- 
sponding to the year 1694 of our era) by a Taoist priest, who says in 
his preface that although special topographies of each city and 
township in the empire have been made and maps published, in 
which every mountain and stream, city and town, population, 
notices of things, etc., have been exhaustively recorded, still there 
does not yet exist an itinerary mentioning the halting-places by 
which one passes on the road, so that officials, merchants, tribute- 
bearers, ete., who have to travel to and fro, have to ask painfully 
for information. Our priest then tells us that he has repeatedly 
traversed the empire in public conveyances, having been continually 
on the lookout, taking information at every place he passed through, 
keeping a diary, in which he noted down the cart-roads by mount 
and vale, the succession of passes, ferries and post-stations, with 
their respective distances in (Chinese) miles, as also the vestiges of 
antiquity and the productions of the country; all this having 
brought much fatigue upon the traveller. 

‘he author has divided his book into three parts. The first 
part contains 12 general rules for the traveller and the routes from 
each province to Peking. The second part describes the routes 
from Peking to Kiangnan, Shantung, Shansi, Shensi and Honan ; 
whilst the third part contains the description of the routes in Hu- 
kwang, Chehkiang, Kiangsi, Fuhkien, the two Kwang provinces, 
Szechuen, Yiinnan and Kweichow. ‘The last volume contains as 
an appendix a table indicating the dates when strong winds are 
generally blowing, as when it is not advisable to embark. 

Next follow the twelve rules for travelling (71 #4 -- = i). 

In Rule 1 the traveller is warned not to be too stingy in paying 
for hire of a boat or chair-bearers, as lhe may risk otherwise to be 
pilfered by his boatmen or having his goods thrown away upon the 
road by the bearers, or even being robbed or murdered by them: 
by so doing losing the more valuable for a less valuable thing. It 
is the old adage, “ well paying, well served.” 

Rule 2 speaks of the proper way of packing up the luggage. 
Heavy objects as copper, iron, tin, lead, inkstoues, etc., ought not 
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to be locked up in trunks or hampers, but simply to be wrapped 
in a cloth-wrapper, because bearers or boatmen, when carrying or 
storing up your goods, might guess that they contain valuables and, 
perhaps, would get evil thoughts. It is therefore advisable to 
transport them opeuly. 

Rule 3 warns against a luxurious way of travelling by com- 
mercial travellers, because if they arrive in inns sumptuously 
dressed, mean fellows may think of robbing them, and they may 
even thereby risk their very life. He justly warns, too, fond parents 
of adorning their infants with gold or silver-trimmed caps, bracelets, 
necklaces, ear-drops, ete., because mean fellows are capable of injur- 
ing or even breaking the limbs of the children in order to get these 
valuables; or even of stealing the children themselves aud murder- 
ing them. 

Rule 4 says that a traveller has to be extremely careful how 
to hide aboard or ashore, in inus or in the plains, the valuables he 
carries with him; advising him to keep apart only a little for his 
daily travelling expenses. 

Rule 5 warns against well-dressed fellow-travellers without lug- 
gage, as they are either swindlers or cut-purses. It also warns 
against such fellows who go and play together in order to induce 
the traveller to play with them, or who drug people with poisonous 
cakes, or even attack the ship with their comrades in order to 
plunder the cargo. It is also mentioned that aboard the boats in 
the provinces of Soochow, Hangchow and Hukwang, the boatmen 
place the passengers on the deck and stow away the luggage in the 
hold, when it may be easily stolen if the traveller is not very 
careful. 

Rule 6 warns against an indiscriminate choice of travelling- 
companions. For when coming together on the road with other 
strangers, and being obliged to travel in the same boat or to rest in 
the same inn, it may happen that they are uot so honest as the 
traveller himself, so that it is advisable for him to hide carefully 
his valuables, lest he be robbed of them by night or swindled of 
them by day. 

In Rule 7 the traveller is advised to look out if the East is 
clear before setting out upon his voyage and leaving the inn. If 
the East is murky and not at all bright, one ought rather remain 
another uight, even when the rooks are cawing. When the sun is 
setting in the West, one ought to drop anchor and stop for the 
night, mindful of the proverbs: “ ‘Trust to the morning and not to 
the night,” and “ Better be a little slow than to make a mistake,” 

In Rule 8 the traveller is warned uot to let his things out of 
lis room, lest thieves avail themselves of our absence to get into 
the room aud steal the m. 
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It is therefore advisable to keep the room well locked and to 
return always early when having to go out. 

Rule 9 warns travellers not to loaf about at night in café- 
chantants and singing halls; and to be careful not to drink too 
much when falling in with some fellows who are carousing ; to keep 
aloof of fellows who play or gamble; and, especially, uot to go with 
people who have courtesans with them. For there is no danger for 
honest youths. 

In Rule 10 the traveller is instructed to be friendly with fellow- 
travellers or host, and not to be overbearing and proud, lest he may 
get into disputes and trouble. He should treat his servants. still 
better, and not be too exacting, that they may cherish us and exert 
themselves for us. For the proverb says, ‘‘ At home trust to your 
wife and children ; abroad trust to your servants.” 

Rule 11 warns against all sorts of swindlers, some disguising 
themselves as fellow-villagers and talking village-gossip, saying 
they have something to forward, for which they swindle you out of 
your money and changing the (goods) for lead and stones; others 
standing in the streets with articles of virtu, which they offer for a 
low price, as they want to sell for ready money; they entice 
the traveller in a by-lane and cheat him with buying them; and 
when he has discovered that he has been cheated, and looks out for 
the sellers, these swindlers have changed dress and head-gear, so 
that he does not even recognize them when brought face to face; and 
against such-like kind of tricks, against which only serious, steadfast 
and not covetous people are secure. 

Rule 12 especially enjoins not to be stingy and mean. ‘To eat 
the common fare in the inns together with the other guests ; 
and not to take something sneakingly for yourself, or always look 
ont for the cheapest way in everything. For by this you induce 
people to loathe you. 

The traveller is warned to be cautious in speaking, lest people 
should pry too much into his affairs. For, braggarts and blusterers, 
not knowing to consider the past and look to the future, are hateful. 

Most of these rules still hold good, not only in China, but also 
in Europe, where we meet in every hotel posted up a warning that 
the proprietor does not hold himself responsible for stolen valuables 
or goods uvless they are confided to his own care, and where only 
the rich and well-paying traveller is well served. 

Next follow the itineraries written in a real Baedeker-like style, 
as e.g. :— 

Wa 2 i Sh HE HB HH iL, Ht IN HF. OK Be EE. 

Itinerary by water and land from the provincial capital of Fuh- 

kien on the road to Peking till Chehkiang and Hangchow. 
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From the city of Foochow post-house of the “three hills, 
seventy (Chinese) miles to Chah-khi-sho. 
REQBSAS. +HAUH AER 

Five miles farther the “ Phoenix Pavilion ;” ten miles farther the 
‘“ Bridge of the Pheenix Hill;” five miles farther the “ Large Ponds.” 
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ge following note is appended in smaller type :— 
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This is the land-road when leaving by the West Gate. In 
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former years boats were hired here to go up to Pu-ching (Long. 116° 
16’ 40”, Tat. 28° 00’ 307), Mostaitans the mouth of the ‘“ Large 
Ponds” is choked up by sand, and one is obliged to follow the 
eastern water-road. When the tide is full, it is possible to pass the 
bridge and proceed. When hiring a boat one leaves by the 
South Gate and reaches after ten miles the “Southern Terrace,” where 
one embarks ; the water-road winds to “The Phoenix Hill Bridge” in 
about 20 miles, so that it is not necessary to come to the ‘‘ Large 
Ponds.” Ships arrive at Pu-ching by the three stages of Shin-fuh,— 
Khai-t‘eu, Yen-phing and Shwui-kieh. 

Ten miles farther is the post-stage of Yii-ynan (3f Jif); ten 
miles farther one reaches the old district of Hwai-ngan (4g 4) ; ten 
miles farther Pih-shih-t‘eun (— 4 BA); ten miles farther Kan-che- 
chow (Tf jf jH); ten miles farther Chuh-khi-sho (ff |g fF), where 
the boats are visited by the eustom-house officers, and duties are to 
be paid (Aj i 5) Zé UE, BB i TL. BE jk Bed. 

120 miles farther the stage ‘“ Water Mouth’’ (7 1 §€) is reach- 
ed, where a salt commissioner is stationed, who examines the ships 
for salt. Only the salt going upstream has to pay; the salt going 
downwards does not. 

Some travellers here hire bearers and go by land to Pu-ching : 
the water-road from Shwui-k‘eu downwards is smooth, whilst the 
land-road is longer and has high mountains. Upwards from Shwui- 
k‘eu there are many rapids in the water. 

Upon the road between Yii-liang (7 2) to Hia-nien-pah-tu 
(F & A #) is found the village of Kin-muh (JL 4’, where a large 
hotel is found, where the traveller may stay (@ 4G W 4£). 
Thirty miles from Hia-nien-pah-tu a similar large hostelry is found 
at the ‘ Pao-ngan Bridge” ({% & #%. #% JE W 4). 

Five miles from Shen-k‘eu (jg 0), near Su-ling (#§ #9) 
found a temple of Kwan-ti; and again 5 miles farther, near the 
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“Sycamore Tree Hillock” (#9 #f fj), is found a similar temple. 
Again, 5 miles farther, in Kiang-liang-ki (77 Bh @%), is found an 
eating-house (47 fig JF). 

The last stage upon the road to Hangchow is the Peh-sin 
custom-house (46 3% BY), where a hoppo is stationed, who levies 
duties. All goods must be declared there and none concealed, for 
of all the custom-houses in the whole empire no one is so strict as 
thisone. (4 APERA MW MD ANRHARR AW 
fe. AV 4 BA ME vb a i ae HD). 

A special tariff of duties for goods is therefore appended in the 
guide (4b 3 BA BE faj) ; as also a tariff for boat-hire (1b 3 BA A fa). 

140 miles from Hangchow a place is reached called “The 
Stone Gate” (4 PY Zit), a place where silk-thread is extensively 
fabricated. The place is so called on account of a stone gate built 
to mark the frontier of the spot where the states Wu and Yueh 
quarrelled for the Hwui in the time of the Ch‘un-ts‘ew (A 3 # 
fh Oe, Ze OK Re ERE TF ok. i PY BE. tk %). 

As we approach the North, inu-accommodation becomes 
searcer. On the road from Wang-kia-ying (J 9 #) to Chung- 
hing-tsih (@ MM 4%) only one good hostelry is to be found at the 
latter place. From Sin-ngan-tsih to Soh-ch‘ian-tien (Lat. 34° 00/ 
50”, Long. 116° 11’ 21”) no inns are to be found upon the road ; 
only small thatched sheds, where one can only take a frugal luncheon 
(APRKKERERRM ES BRB Bh 
To G). 180 miles hence is a place called “The Ten-mile Post-house ” 
(+ HE Hi), where a ruined pavilion is to be seen, at the place where 
Confucius met the philosopher Ching-yen ( # (@ # =. FL F 
3 Fe -F JE- fe F % PR). 80 miles from Shang-kia-lin (PR ¥ Ff), 
at a place called Chih-mun (4 P§), we find in the village a stone 
tablet commemorating that the famous philosopher Tsze Lu rested 
there (4 56 EF BRR WAM tH A). 

120 miles from Pih-kiang-ho is the “ Crystal River” (3g # jay), 
where a stone bridge is found. Travellers are warned here against 
the expensive food in the inn, so that it is advisable to make first 
an agreement with the host before entering the inn (jf B — A 
i , ERE W A HW A J): tout comme chez nous. 

It is curious to note the similarity in the names of hotels and 
inns in China and in the West, taking their names from the localities 
where they are established, as :— 

“The Inn of the Village Tsan” (# $f JR); 

“The Inn South of the Bridge of the River Wen” (7x jm] H&J): 

“The Koo Mountain Inn ” (lal [lj WR): 

“The South-bank Inn” (7 JA JE); 


or, after the name of titled persons, as :— 
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“ The Inn of the Duke of Sit” (48 A YE) (B. C. 947—4512) ; 

‘The Inn of the Family Li” (4s 3 JR): 

“ The Inn of the Family Kew” (FR 3 JR): 

“The Inn of the Three Families” (= 3 J); 

“The Inn of the Family Shang” (FF 3 J&). 

Others are named after trees or fruits, as :— 

“The Inn of the Banyans” (43 $i JF Yang-liu-tien), a corrup- 
tion of the old name Yang-lin (3 He jf), because it is situated in 
the native village of Yang-shuh-tsze of the Tsin dynasty (3% 36 RR 
F & FH), an adherent of Sze Ma-yen (# BR), the founder of 
this dynasty. (Comp. Mayers, Chinese Readers’ Manual, No. 885); 

“The Inn of the Red Fruits” (Ft # We). 

Again, others have miscellaneous names, as :— 

“The Inn of the Wheel-wrapping ” ( gf #9 JE); 

“The New Inn” (3f Jif); “The Sideway Inn” (42 j& Jif); “ The 
Firestove Inn ” QR Mt WR): 

“The Roast-rice Inn” (fy WR): 

“The Inn of All Virtues ” (8) #4 jE): 

‘The Advance Inn ” (#€ BA JF), also called 

The Inn of True Bliss ” ( J. Tia ie); 

The Dragon-flower Inn ” ( jf 4 Jj), commonly called 

The Pholo Inn” (3 a WH): 

The Low-sung Inn” (# 3% JE) in the native village of Chau- 
lieh of the Han dynasty, better known as Liu Pei (died A. D, 222.) 
(Comp. Mayers, Chinese Readers’ Manual, No. 515), ete., ete. 

In fact, the work favorably compares with our best enides for 
travellers published in Europe. 
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Ignorant and Superstitious Methods of Curing Disease 
in North Formosa. 
BY REV. G. L. MACKAY, D.D. 


FOR Anemia is given a jelly made of the bones of a savage 
l recently killed, which are boiled till the broth is of the required 
consistency. Last year, on the East Coast at the town of San-kiet-A 
koe, I witnessed the execution of a poor wretch of a savage. Men 
carried him bound in an open chair and tossed him out at the 
place of execution, where he fell forward trembling on the ground, 
then a few strokes by the executioner severed his head from the trunk. 
Many were standing round anxious to obtain pieces of the body for the 
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purpose of preparing medicine therefrom, but were prevented from 
gaining their wish by an order from the Mandarin. One man, however, 
pressed thought the crowd with two pieces of fresh ginger root in his 
hand, rubbed them on the neck of the beheaded savage till covered 
with blood, and started off (as if in triumph) for his home to use the 
ginger as a medicine for the above disease. 

2. Anasarca. A young person under the disease is supposed to 
be influenced by a charm said to have magical effects. His charm, 
called “ Kim Chhéng,” which means golden silk-worm, is believed by 
some to be about the size of one full grown ; others maintain it is as 
large as a cat, while between these two extremes various opinions are 
held as to its proportions. The creature is supposed to live about the 
house, and to be able in the night time to visit the fields, plant rice 
and do other work ; but to harbor it is dangerous, for it will lodge in 
all sorts of places, often in the kettle used for cooking rice, and when 
one of the family becomes affected with the disease mentioned, it is 
believed to be in consequence of that person having eaten this creature. 

The means used for cure is to take seven legs of fresh crabs aud 
seven blades of grass, put them under the necessary for a whole day to 
steep, then eat them. 

3. For Aphthe, with dribbling of saliva. Cockroaches’s dung 
is used as a medicine. 

4. For Asiatic Cholera many trust to external applications ; the 
skin on several parts of the body is pierced with needles and jerked 
until becoming quite red by the kuuckles of the index and middle 
fingers bent at right angles. Also hair and ginger are mixed with 
Camelia oil and rubbed over the body. 

5. Medicine fur Catarrh is prepared thus :—After a coffin has 
been let down into the grave a chip is taken off by one standing by; 
with it a piece of the mourning clothes (which are made of hemp) 
and a handful of the earth dug out of the grave, or better still, from 
beside the coffin after it has been lowered. These three ingredients 
being put int» boiling water, the infusion made therefrom is preserved 
for any suffering neighbour who may ask for it. 

6. For one troubled with Diarrhea. A sorcerer being sum- 
moned, with a knife cuts his own tongue, puts the blood that runs out 
on a piece of paper, and out of the paper a tea is made, which is 
given to the patient and supposed to be a sure cure. 

7. In case of Dog Bite the tartar found around the teeth, especi- 
ally from where it has been allowed to collect long and in large 
quantities, is considered very valuable as au antidote. J can bear 
witness that this is not difficult to obtain. 

8. Drowning. A mau having narrowly escaped this fate, and 
in cousequence of falling into the water being afterwards uuwell, the 
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cause is said to be due to a water-devil ; that is, the ghost of a drown- 
ed man (who for some unknown reasons) came and hauled his living 
neighbour beneath the surface. ‘To restore all things to their equil- 
ibrium again, a Taoist priest goes to the edge of the water and there 
worships with liquor, meat, vegetables, ete., and keeps turning round 
and calling on one of the animal spirits of the patient to return and 
partake of the feast—the spirit, indeed, that is supposed to have fled 
when the accident occurred. 

9. The sallow countenance, anxious appearance and annoying 
flatulence of the Dyspeptic are supposed to be got rid of by feeding 
on dog’s flesh, particularly that of puppies ; that of the mad dog is 
by no means to be despised when it happens to be procurable. 

10. When one sufters from Enteritis camphor wood chips are 
steeped in boiling water to make a tea, which is drunk to give relief. 

11. A child troubled with Enuresis must partake of rat’s flesh 
and be brought before its maternal aunt, who administers a sound 
scolding, which should be particularly beneficial, as the Chinese 
proverb says, “Good medicine is very bitter; faithful words 
displease the ear.” 

12. A common remedy for Gastritis is to steep the fingers in 
warm water or spirituous liquor; then the skin of the throat is jerked 
as mentioned above in the case of Asiatic Cholera. 

Is this on the principle of counter-irritation ? 

13. For Goitre a beggar is ordered to point with the end of a 
walking stick three times to the tumour, which thereafter gradually 
decreases in size and eventually disappears altogether. Wonderful! 
Why should Goitres still be seen near the base of mountains ? 

14, ‘To put an end to Granular Ophthalmia is very simple. 
Take seven chop sticks one by one and point them at the eye, and 
as that is done, put them into water. Stéi// they come in numbers 
greater than ever to the foreigner who ignore s idiotic rubbish. 

15. To procure Longevity one need only go and purchase 
intestines of the mountain goat, which are to be boiled and eaten as 
hot as possible ; then he may be sure of at least one of the five 
lhappinesses every Chinaman covets, namely, “ wealth, honor, talent, 
posterity and long life.’ Behold the Elixir of immortality ! only a 
mountain goat; yet as the graves ery, “give, give,” down go the 
victims one and all in rapid succession to their dark. abode. 

16. For Lumbrivi. Cockroaches are roasted and then infused 
as tea, which is taken daily with the expectation that it will prove 
a snre cure for this complaint. By the way, it seems so strange 
that when foreign medicine is given, parents seem in great dread 
lest the child should discharge al/ tie worms. 
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17. To relieve Ortorrhea. Take three incense sticks, wrap a 
little cotton wool round the ends, and with these clean the ears, then 
the incense sticks must be stuck into the first deposit of cow dung 
the person comes to, or as chair coolies and burden bearers invariably 
call it, the “ o° ku,” black turtle. 

18. To cure Periostitis and Rheumatism. <A piece of dried 
grass about an inch long must be wetted with saliva and stuck on 
the leg below the knee, then another piece of the same length stuck 
on the ridge of the nose extending downwards from where the 
eyebrows meet. 

19. Porrigo Favosa requires chicken’s dung warmed on a tile 
and mixed with Camellia oil to be made into an ointment and put on 
the parts affected. 

20. Purulent Ophthalmia is disposed of by the intestines of a 
bed bug being applied to the eye, a remedy which is considered very 
efficacious. 

21. For Pyrosis the urine of a child, less than a year old, must 
be drunk while still having its natural warmth. 

22. For I?heumatism is prescribed a kind of soup made of the 
feet (not the legs) of the monkey, which are very expensive, 
mixed with pork and spirituous liquors ; this is taken internally and 
is considered not an unpalatable dish. 

23. Scabies is supposed to be counteracted by the fresh or dried 
flesh of the python prepared and eaten, but the eating does not cure 
it. And this whilst sulphur is kept in all the drug shops, and 
thousands are within easy reach of warm streams flowing from 
sulphur springs, which would certainly make them whole again. 

24. In case of Syphilis or Syphilitic Rheumatism, toad boiled 
with pork and made into soup is partaken of by the patient. 

25. When one suffers from Sudamina (Miliaria) some person, 
generally a woman, rubs both hands of the patient with the edge of a 
silver dollar, and also rubs along the spinal column till it is quite 
blue; then the parts thus treated are wetted with saliva, and a cure is 
believed to be effected. 

26. Tonsilitis is attributed to the interference of a_ spirit 
supposed to have influence over the throat of a dog. ‘To remedy the 
evil, take a bowlful of rice to eat and spit out the first mouthful for 
the nearest dog to devour. 

27. Urticaria, the Chinese say, is due to the leprosy devil, and to 
overcome the disease they take an old basket of those commonly used 
for carrying earth, rubbish, ete., and the bamboo sticks used in the 
necessarium, and with these make a fire, through which the sufferer 
must pass; then with an infusion of ginger mixed with spirits he 
washes the parts affected. 
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The basket referred to, made of woven bamboo, is semicircular, 
open at one side somewhat like a coal-scuttle or dust-pan; and is one 
of a pair carried by coolies suspended from a bamboo pole resting 
on the shoulder. 

28. If a child of the male sex be frequently ill, the friends will 
often call in another person, a stranger, whom for the time being they 
call his father. Others will have an idol, and some even a large piece 
of rock brought and placed in the house, which all for some time 
must recognize as the child’s father; the boy himself being required 
to call it “‘father.’ Then, if he becomes stronger, his recovery is 
attributed to these means having been used. 

29. If a female child be constantly ailing she is given away to 
another family as a daughter-in-law. In other cases when the child is 
always unwell and the parents are unwilling to part with her, they go 
to another family and procure some rice, soak this and give it to the 
girl, believing that she will thus be restored to health. 

30. During confinement if everything does not go on favorably, 
parties are sent to search for a thistle with a white flower. This is 
placed under the bed, and expulsion of the placenta soon follows. 

31. If the skin of a new born infant be of a whitish color, two 
bowls are turned with bottoms to face each other, and some one keeps 
on grinding one upon the other, asking every now and then if the 
child is crying yet, and the operation is continued till the child cries. 
If the infant’s skin be of a black or dark color, pieces of a 
broken frying pan are ground together till the child is heard to cry. 
One would think older folks than children might be made to scream at 
such performances. 

32. When children come under the influence of the monkey 
devil they must not utter the word “ monkey,” and the sorcerer beats 
a gong to drive the monkey spirit away. Then he goes to the nearest 
hill or elevated spot and uses the rattle made of split bamboo 
employed to scare birds from the crops, in order to chase the devil 
out of that region. Afterwards he places some of the child’s clothes 
up in a tree, that the spirit may enter into them and no longer torment 
the unfortunate youngster. 

338. To ease pain from the sting of a wasp some one must try 
to find its larvoe, then make a poultice of it to apply to the sore spot. 

34. Painful cracks in the skin behind the ear, sometimes re- 
sulting from exposure to cold winds and rain, are supposed to be 
caused by the moon having been offended ; the individual having 
dared to point towards her with the middle finger. As a remedy he 
must therefore face the mistress of the night, and with hands placed 
together as in act of worship, politely and humbly bow, confess his 
sins and ask forgiveness. 
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35. When eating rice, if there seems to be an obstruction in 
the throat (a matter considered very unpropitious), it is necessary 
for the one dining to turn the bowl of rice upside down, and with 
two chop-sticks held upright strike its bottom. 

36. In cases suchas Asthma, Rheumatism, Phthisis and other 
complaints, opium smoking is often resorted to and relief obtained 
for a few times; but almost immediately the unwary victim finds 
himself bound in its chains and cannot escape. 

37. During illness of any kind it is contrary to custom to 
aliow any visitor into the room to see the sufferer ; and to avoid the 
necessity of telling people, a branch of the banyan tree is put up 
over the door as a sign. How easy it is for new comers amongst the 
Chinese to break in on what they consider their sacredness and 
make mistakes that may not be referred to publicly, but are never- 
theless disliked and accounted for by the ignorance and domineering 
spirit of the barbarian intruder. 

It must not be inferred from these instances of native cures 
given that the Chinese are a simple-minded people like some naked 
Islanders in the southern seas. The north of this Island is filled 
with medicine shops, and these are crammed with minerals and 
vegetables of every description, as well as dried animal substances ; 
in fact, nature is ransacked to obtain materials for the trade. 
It seems almost incomprehensible how such a shrewd and mercantile 
people as the Chinese, ready as they are to cope with other nation- 
alities in business transactions, etc., can yet be led to such a length 
in their slavery to superstitious nonsense. Not so very wonderful 
after all, for were not the most enlightened nations of Europe, less 
than half a century ago, also bound by the iron fetters of supersti- 
tion and ignorance? Is not superstition rampant to-day in some 
corners of that continent in this the last decade of the nineteenth 
century P—F'rom [Report of the Mackay Mission Hospital. 





Mandarin Revision. 


HE Committee on Mandarin Revision extend the following in- 

vitation to others to co-operate with them in their work :— 

“The revision of the New Testament in Mandarin, according 
to arrangements made at the Shanghai Conference in 1890, is now 
going forward. 

“The Committee of Revision would be very grateful for aid in 
their work, and hereby extend a cordial invitation to all Christian 
missionaries, as also to others not engaged in direct missionary 
work, to make suggestions as to any changes required, whether with 
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a view to attaining greater fidelity in expressing the meaning of the 
Greek text, or to securing greater felicity of style and diction, or to 
the excellence of the version in any other respect. 

“In such suggested changes the book, chapter and verse 
should be carefully noted in writing, with the reasons for the change 
proposed, and the whole sent to the Secretary of the Committee, the 
Rev. J. R. Hykes of Kiukiang, care of the Presbyterian Mission 
Press, Shanghai. All such suggestions will receive the most careful 
attention of all the members of the Committee.” 


Joun R. Hykxs, 
Secretary Mandarin Committee. 


— 7 


Jn HMemoriam. 
A VETERAN GONE HOME. 


When Dr. Talmage, three years ago, bade good-by to the friends at 
Amoy, he was also taking leave of the place where so many years of his 
useful life had been passed. It is forty-five years ago last August since 
he landed for the first time in Amoy. That was the day of small things. 
The converts might be counted on the fingers of one hand. Thus it 
was that he bore his share, and a large part it was, in the building up of 
the Church, from the early beginning to the present organized Churches 
represented in the Tai-hoey, or native Presbytery. 

While he loved preaching, into which he threw himself with all his 
heart and soul, he also greatly enjoyed work in his study. By this he 
prepared to do a great and lasting work in the instruction and training 
of preachers and pastors for the growing needs of the Church. When 
the time came, 30 years ago, to organize a native Presbytery, he took a 
prominent part in this preparatory step towards the ordaining and 
installing two native pastors over the Ist and 2nd Churches of Amoy. 

The native Christians always found in kim a sympathizing and kind 
helper, and responded by an ever increasing respect and love. Nor was 
this feeling confined to the natives, but shared in by his fellow mission- 
aries, as well as the foreign community. 

Some may remember him as present at the first missionary confer- 
ence at Shanghai in 1877. The general esteem in which he was held was 
testified by choosing him as one of the presiding officers. In this position 
he contributed much to the successful carrying on of the conference. 

As years passed by, and his strength began to fail, he gradually left 
the care of the country work to the junior members of the mission. This 
allowed him to devote himself more carefully to theological instruction 
and literary work. So it came to pass that he was unknown by face to 
the more distant Churches. Ten years ago he made a tour of these at 
the Chinese New Year season. He travelied by easy stages and met the 
different Churches on appointed days. Everywhere he created a pro- 
found impression by his venerable appearance and his instruction and 
earnest words to the brethreu and sisters who had gathered to see and hear 
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him. Since then he has never been forgotten by these Churches. En- 
quiries as to his condition were constantly made up to the present time, 
when all heard with sorrow that he had been taken away. Many in- 
quiries were also made as to whether he would again return to China, 
but we have been compelled to give a discouraging answer. It was evi- 
dent that his work im China was done, but notfor China. For sometime 
before he left, he had been engaged on a dictionary of the characters in 
the Chinese Bible, with the character sound and meaning given in the 
Romanized Colloquial. After his return to his native country he 
continued to revise and perfect it, while he had strength to do so. But 
at last the pen was laid down. Now there only remained the waiting for 
the end of his earthly life and the beginning of the better life above. 
And so he passed away, just as he had completed his 73rd year, on Friday, 
Aug. 19th, 1892. 

Thirty-one years ago he welcomed me to his Chinese home. I may 
be permitted to look back on those years of brotherly intercourse and 
communion with emotions of pleasure, as well as gratitude to God, who 
has so graciously given me so kind and helpful a fellow-laborer. And it 
is fitting that one who has so long companied with him should write these 
few and imperfect words of memorial. 

His will be an honored name in the Chinese Church History that is 
yet to be written. A better memorial still will be the Church, whose 
foundation he helped to lay on the one foundation—Jesus Christ. He 
lived to see the little one become a thousand. But what is this in com- 
parison to the Church of Jesus that is yet to fill the land. To help in 
this work were his best efforts given, and so he will assuredly join in the 
song of rejoicing in heaven and on earth, when this whole region shall 
have turned from idols to serve the living and true God. 


Lronarp W. Kip. 
October, 15, 1892. 


| From a home journal. | 
DR. GAVIN RUSSELL, OF FORMOSA. 


Our Foreigu Mission has again been heavily stricken. A telegram 
from ‘Taiwan-foo has been received by H. M. Matheson, Esq., the Convener 
of the Foreign Mission Committee, conveying the sad intelligence that 
Dr. Gavin Russell died at Ka-gi on Sabbath morning, July 3rd. Dr. 
Russell was attacked by typhoid fever about two months ago in ‘loa-sia, 
the centre from which he carried on his work. He came on to Chiang- 
hoa, a distance of eighteen miles, while the fever was on him ; and from 
that place he sent a telegram to T'aiwan-foo telling the brethren there of 
his illness. Dr. Anderson and Mr. Thow at once set out to attend him. 
The attack at first did not seem serious, and he recovered. But there 
was a relapse, and from this relapse he rallied; and from a telegram 
received by Dr. Barbour at the end of last week we learned this, and 
that he was on his way to Taiwan-foo. He was only able, however, to 
reach Ka-gi, mid-way between Chiang-hoa and Taiwan-foo. There 
God took His servant to Himself. Dr. Russell went to China about 
four years ago. He was a rarely gifted and singularly gracious man. 
But he was as modest as he was gifted; and few know the heavy 
loss the Church has sustained in his early departure. ‘To us who knew 
his fervent piety, his entire devotion aud his distinguished ability, this 
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is a sore and heavy trial. We knew that one of the best gifts God has 
ever given our China mission was given us in Dr. Gavin Russell; and 
we looked forward with confident hope that he would make his mark in 
China. And the short term he has been permitted to serve leaves a sweet 
savour behind it of noble Christian work that cannot die. Dr. Russell 
was sent to China by the liberality of the late Rev. R. W. Barbour of 





Bonskeid. Mr. Barbour loved him and thoroughly knew his worth. 
They have now met in the land where joy is perfect and parting is un- 
known. We earnestly commend to the prayerful sympathy of our readers 


Dr. Russell’s sorely stricken parents. 


W. 5. 8. 


eh & 


Our Hook Cable. 


Catalogue of the Publications of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge among the Chinese. 
Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission Press. 
1892, 

This is a list of more than 1000 
books and pamphlets, with the 
titles given in both English and 
Chinese,—an invaluable aid to those 
wishing to procure some of the best 
attainable Christian and scientific 
literature. Copies may be had on 
application to the Mission Press. 





Third Annual Meeting of the Christian 
Vernacular Society of Shanghai. May 
24th, 1892, 

The Minutes give a full and 
clear idea of the important and 
difficult task undertaken by this 
Society. The following action, 
adopted by the Annual Meeting, is 
worthy of note: ‘‘ It was Resolved, 
That we earnestly recommend that 
the vernacular be taught in all 
mission schools, including composi- 
tion ; in the case of boarding schools, 
instruction to be given in the 
Chinese character, or Roman letter, 
or both.” 

Official Minutes of the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Session of the Central China Mission 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1892. 
Kiukiang : The Central China Press. 

A volume of 75 pages, made up 
of Minutes of the Annual Meeting, 
Reports from the Field and Reports 
from Committees. Naturally much 
of interest is mentioned in connec- 


tion with the riots of the pre- 
vious year. Besides the itineration, 
preaching in the Chapels, medical 
work and publishing interests, we 
have valuable information of what is 
being accomplished by Nanking 
University, Kiukiang Institute, and 
various schools under the care of 
the W. F. M. S. The Deaconess 
Work, as represented, is becoming a 
hopeful feature of Christian endea- 
vor in the Mission. 





Report of the Laoling Medical Mission 
for the year ending 29th February, 1892. 
(Methodist New Connection Missionary 
Society). Tientsin : The Tientsin Press, 
The statistics are eloquent of per- 

sistent and patient work. Returns 

for the year: Onut-patients, 9368 ; 

Visits to patients in their own 

homes, 123; In-patients,103. Total, 

9594. Dr. Shrubshall in his General 

Report, says :— 

‘*The Chinese soon recognize the 
spirit in which any act of kindness 
is performed, and many readily 
show gratitude for a benefit con- 
ferred. A few weeks ago a man 
having been noticed listening 
attentively to the short address 
delivered at the opening of out- 
patient work, was asked what he 
thought of the ‘Doctrine.’ He 
replied, ‘It is good;’ and pointing 
to the Hospital added, ‘If it 
induces men of other countries to 
come here and give relief to the 
sick and needy, it must be good,’ ” 
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Minutes of the Twenty-first Annwal Meet- 
ing of the North China Mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held in 
Peking, April 29-May 2, 1892, Shanghai: 
Presbyterian Mission Press, 

Action taken by the Annual 
Meeting in reference to the Peking 
Missionary Association educational 
scheme, is especially to be noted. 
Its methods are explained to be 
similar to those of the Chautauqua 
idea in the United States, and 
contemplates courses of study to be 
pursued by native preachers after 
they have entered upon the regular 
work of the ministry : a movement 
that should be looked into by our 
live and progressive missionaries. 
Complimentary and appreciative 
action was taken in reference to the 
helpful work of the Rev. Frederick 
Brown, who is soon to take his 
departure for the home land. Re- 
vival services appear to have be- 
come a feature of evangelism in 
city and country. Superintendent 
Lowry makes the observation that 
“It is contrary to the genius of 
this people to permit changes to 
occur very rapidly in China, but 
certainly some of the most serious 
obstacles to mission work are dis- 
appearing, and opportunities for 
aggressive work never greater than 
now.” Peking University is well 
represented by its President, Dr. 
Pilcher. Reports from all de- 
partments, and by every worker, 
are printed in full, and present a 
compact review of what has been 
accomplished for the year and of 
the present statws of the Mission. 





The Anti-Foreign Riots in China in 1891. 
With an Appendix. Shanghai: Print- 
ed at the ‘‘ North-China Herald” 
Office. 18€2. 

The work consists of miscellaneous 
articles, correspondence, etc., pub- 
lished during the riotous proceed- 
ings of 1891, and subsequent to 
those days of excitement and peril. 
Great assistance was rendered in 
the compilation by Dr. Griffith 
John and Rev. Timothy Richard. 
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It is truly said in the Introduction 
that, although “only two foreign- 
ers’ lives were lost, the lives of 
hundreds and even thousands of 
foreigners widely scattered over the 
Empire, were threatened for months 
by violent placards attributing all 
sorts of barbarous and _ horrible 
crimes to the foreigners, especially 
to missionaries, and calling upon all 
loyal, honest and good men to rise 
up, burn their houses and kill them 
clean out of the land; while hun- 
dreds of native Christians were 
massacred, thousands more were 
threatened with all sorts of horrible 
deaths.” The writer of this Intro- 
duction makes the attempt to 
classify the causes of the riots 
according to the varied and diver- 
gent ideas published at the time. 
Many facts and incidents are re- 
corded in these 304 pages, which 
every intelligent friend of China 
should have at command. 





Report of the North-China Mission of the 
American Board, for the year ending 
April 30th, 1892. For the Mission, 
Rev. Wm. 8. Ament. Tientsin: The 
Tientsin Press, 

During one of the sessions a 
union discussion was held with the 
Chinese : subject, Native Etiquette 
to be observed in Schools and 
Churches. The interchange of views 
resulted in the appointment of a 
committee to “prepare a statement 
of those requirements in Chinese 
etiquette important for missionaries 
to observe, also, those requirements 
which native Christians should 
observe in their relations to one 
another and to their heathen neigh- 
bors and friends.” Especially notice- 
able is the fact that a goodly 
number of native helpers and 
evangelists are engaged in different 
parts ot the mission field without 
material compensation. The edu- 
cational work at T‘ung-chou and 
elsewhere is carried on with persist- 
ent effort and enlarging success. 
That so much is accomplished, as 
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well in the medical and other de- 

partments, notwithstanding that 

the stations are generally under- 

manned, is occasion of surprise and 

gratitude. 

“Do Not Say.” Or, The Chureh’s Ex- 
cuses for Neglecting the Fieathen. With 

a Statement and Appeal, By d. Hey- 

wood Horsburgh, M.A., Cc, M. Ss. 

Missionary in Mid-China. ( Thirty 

Thousand.) London: Church Mission- 

ary Society, Salisbury Square, E.C., 

ete. 

A fiery and eloquent appeal to 
.Christian sentiment at home. Many 
objections to the missionary essay 
in China are one by one considered 
and disposed of. For example: 
“Do not say ‘The heathen are 
acting up to their light, why 
should we trouble them to change 
their religion? They have very 
good religions of their own.’ The 
heathen are noé acting up to their 
light. They have very bad religions 
of their own. But as for troubling 
them to change—do you suppose 
we go to heathen lands ‘to get 
people to change their religion’? 
I for one would not goa yard out 
of England to get a man to change 
his religion. 1 am not unselfish 
enough. But I would go to China, 
if it were twice the distance that it 
is, to get a man to receive the Lord 
Jesus as his personal Saviour and 
friend, which is a very different 
thing. Religion cannot save; not 
even the Christian religion. But 
Jesus Christ can, and does. And, 
oh, how they need a Saviour!” 

As the movement led by Mr. 
Horsburgh on the line of employing 
‘cheap missionaries ”’ is attracting 
wide attention in Europe, with the 
prospective result of bringing a 
large force into the field, we give a 
somewhat extended quotation show- 
ing the basis on which the author 
makes his plea for more mission- 
aries :— 

“That Christians should be so 
little moved by the facts they hear, 
and that so few shoulda be willing 
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to go to the heathen, is sad enongh. 
And then that of the few who are 
willing, any who are spiritually 
qualified (no others are wanted) 
should be kept back, for the lack 
of their passage money and a small 
allowance each year to support 
them, is intolerable. Surely the 
Church of Christ ought to send ont 
not merely a few of the best edu- 
cated, but ALL who are in any way 
suitable ? A good education is a 
good gift of God to those who posses 
it. But with the heathen perishing 
before our eyes, if we keep back 
mature and well tested Christians 
until they can conjugate Greek 
verbs and master ‘theology,’ is- it 
not much like Nero fiddling whilst 
Rome is burning? God has used 
unlearned men, all along, in the 
mission field. He is using them 
to-day. They can learn the lan- 
guage and becomesuccessful mission- 
aries, because it has been proved 
that, by God’s grace, many of them 
do. We have been trying to evange- 
lize the heathen with a few picked 
officers at great expense. The re- 
sult is that, after all these years, 
vast heathen districts have never 
been touched. And at the present 
rate of progress (with some of us) 
they are not likely to be touched 
for generations more. 

** We must have ‘ men’ as well as 
‘officers.’ (Women of course make 
excellent ‘men,’ and ‘officers’ 
too sometimes!) The emergency is 
so great that we want all who would 
be of any use. Seeing that the 
young, and the strong, and the 
gifted are not willing in anything 
like sufficient numbers (hy are 
they holding back so terribly ?) 
shall we not send out those true 
souls who are willing, even if in 
some minor respects they are defi- 
cient? Give them a little training. 
And then let them go and do what 
they can. If they cannot be as 
useful as others who are_ better 
qualified, yet they are God’s obe- 
dient children, and will be far more 
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useful than nobody! It is deplor- 
able that people who would be 
useful are not able to go because 
the funds are limited, and the 
preference must be given to the 
younger or better qualified candi- 
dates. We WANT THEM ALL.” 
Very possibly excellent results 
may come from introducing to 
the Chinese a large number of 
sincere Christian men and women, 
who are possessed of but indif- 
ferent qualifications for teaching 
and preaching ; but the experiment 
should be made with great care, 
and with some deference to certain 
economic problems upon which the 
experience of the older missionary 
societies have shed much light. 





A Course of Mandarin Lessons. By Rev. 
C. W. Mateer, D.D., LL.D. 
Students of the Chinese language 

may rejoice over a growing library 

of valuable works. During the 
past year there have appeared in 

China two notable books, one a 

large quarto Dictionary (Chinese- 

English) prepared by Herbert A. 

Giles, Esq., of Ningpo, and making 

a valuable contribution to Chinese 

lexicography; the other a course 

of Mandarin Lessons, also a large 
quarto of 765 pages, prepared by 

Dr. Mateer. This work is an im- 

portant addition to Mandarin 

literature, and cannot fail to attract 
wide attention and be extensively 
used. 

Dr. Mateer is peculiarly well 
qualified for the production of such 
a work, being a fine speaker of the 
Mandarin Colloquial, and having 
at his command a wide range of 
phrases and idioms. As another 
qualification for the work, it may be 
mentioned that the author has 
worked at these Lessons with 
unwearied devotion totheend. Dr. 
Mateer could hardly undertake any 
considerable work withcut pursuing 
it with intense enthusiasm and 
unconquerable _ persistence. In 
addition to previous work in pre- 
paring Mandarin Lessons, covering 


a period of twenty years, and 
during which time he had gathered 
sufficient material to make an 
embarrassment du richesse, he has 
devoted the past five years almost 
solely to this work, gathering, 
selecting and arranging material, 
visiting various places for the com- 
parison of dialects, making notes 
and translations, preparing copious 
indexes, and otherwise perfecting 
the work. Just before leaving for 
America Dr. Mateer wrote me, “No 
one will ever know what this work 
has cost me.” 

The title page suggests a promi- 
nent feature of the work of great 
value. Each Lesson is constructed 
to illustrate one or more idioms. 
This plan, thus stated in the Intro- 
duction, is carried through the 
entire work of two hundred Lessons, 
and wrought out with remarkable 
care and success. If one wishes to 
know the Colloqnial uses of a 
phrase, a particle of speech, a 
classifier, or some combination of 
characters, I know of no mine 
which will yield so rich results as 
this, no book which will for a 
moment compare with these Les- 
sons. A glance at the Table of 
Contents will abundantly verify 
these statements. 

The author, besides being at great 
pains to illustrate various idioms, 
particles, and combinations of 
characters, has also enriched the 
work with a large amount of 
colloquial Chinese, much of which 
is not often found in books, thus 
making the book almost a thesaurus 
of colloquialisms. While, therefore, 
these Lessons are specially intended 
for the first years of study, they 
will also be of value to the advanced 
student. 

In one respect Dr. Mateer had 
set for himself a difficult task, 
namely, so to combine the different 
dialects as to make his Lessons a 
text book for all learners of Man- 
darin. It is easy to write that in 
this aim he has succeeded to a 
remarkable degree. It comes, on 
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the whole, as a surprise to find that 
the Mandarin dialects of widely 
separated districts run so nearly 
parallel to each other, the differences 
being, toa considerable extent, re- 
presented by changing a few char- 
acters in an occasional sentence, 
and arranging the dialectic varia- 
tions in two, three, or even four 
parallel columns of small characters. 
This remark applies of course to a 
good style and not to the lower 
strata of Chinese colloquial. 

In order to make these Lessons 
« complete success, a competent 
teacher of each dialect should mark 
the sentences which are not heard 
in his locality. These marks may 
be slight and need not disfigure the 
book. Occasionally a sentence will 
need to be slightly modified. With 
these inconsiderable changes care- 
fully made, the book will be of 
great value to us in the North, and 
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doubtless to Mandarin speakers 
everywhere. It will also possess a 
value to those who desire to learn 
the Mandarin languagein distinction 
from a local dialect. 

The definitions and various notes 
in the book have been wrought out 
with care ; many of the notes being 
valuable as affording glimpses into 
Chinese life and history. A com- 
parative chant of sounds in five 
dialects, is an interesting feature of 
the work. 

Much more might be written, but 
we will be content to add that 
every one who purchases the Lessons 
should not fail to read the Intro- 
duction. 

It is pleasant to write that, as the 
book is intended for all localities, so 
the price is low enough for all pockets. 


CHAUNCEY GOODRICH. 





Gnitorial Conment. 


We have it on good authority 


that His Excellency, Li Hung- 
chang, is highly indignant over 
the American Chinese Exclusion 
Act. He wishes to know how it is 
oossible to reconcile such proce- 
dure on the part of the United 


States with the principle of common 
justice and of good faith in’ the 
observance of treaties. In his 
opinion, the Chinese government, 
notwithstanding its reputation in 
the West of weak and in- 
eflicient, has both the will and the 
power to do better in 


being 


respect of 
than the 
may be a 


international obligation 
oreat Republic. There 
the Viceroy'’s 
reasoning, but 


flaw in chain of 
his conclusions are 


such as might be expected. 


WHIte in Chefoo, the Editor 
had the privilege of attending the 
Summer Entertainment of the 
Protestant Collegiate School for 


Girls, Miss 8S. Anderson, Prinicipal. 
The programme included instru- 
mental music, singing, recitations, 
distribution of prizes and a cales- 
thenie exhibition. Rev. Hunter 
Corbett, D.D., presided, and Dr. 
Douthwaite read the very encourag- 
ing report. 
record 


It is a pleasure to 
another evidence of the 
prosperity of an institution so well 
located, in a health point of view, 
and which, more and more as time 
will be appreciated by 
missionaries and other foreign 
in China who have ehil- 
dren to educate. Principal Alex. 
Armstrong and his assistant teach- 
ers, of the Boys’ School, are also 
to be congratulated on the excellent 
work they are doing. 


Oe 
goes On, 


residents 


Mucu or CuristiIaAN WorkK in this 
land partakes of the nature of that 
seed-sowing whose harvest will be 
reaped “after wany days.” Win. 
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C. Burnns, of precious memory, on 
one occasion delivered his message 
to a heathen audience in the far 
interior of Chihli province, with 
apparently no immediate results. 
A single thought of the speaker, 
embodied in Scripture phrase, made 
a profound impression on the mind 
of one hearer; and, seven years 
after the incident, impelled by 
irrepressible longing to know more 
of the strange doetrine, this man 
travelled to the nearest mission 
station of which he had any know- 
ledge. At T‘ung-chou he received 
instruction as an inquirer, entered 
into the light, and in due time 
became a most efficient preacher in 
connection with the American 
Board Mission. It is our business 
to sow beside all waters, in every 
kind of soil: who can tel] whether 
this or that, or both alike, shall 
prosper ? 





At a recent session of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Assembly, U.S. A., 
a resolution was unanimously 
adopted, to the effect “that a 
committee be raised to codperate 
with a similar committee from the 
Northern Assembly in forming 
plans, according to which the two 
Churches may work together in 
foreign fields—these plans to be 
submitted to the next Assembly 
for adoption.” This action is dic- 
tated by wisdom and a spirit of 
fraternity, and might perhaps be 
imitated by certain other denomina- 
tions with great advantage to all 
concerned. The ultimate aim in 
China should be the practical,’ if 
not organic, union of all the 
missions having a common creed 
and identical or similar forms of 
governinent. This much at least 
for the near future, and possibly 
more when the first experiment 
shall have been seein 4 tried. 





Tue late Christian Endeavor 
Convention, held at New York, was 
pronounced by many the greatest 


assembly ever convened in the 
Empire city; no less than 25,000 
delegates having been present. A 
representative from India, the Rev. 
Sumantrao Vishnu Karmarkar, 
spoke in complimentary terms of 
that famons poem, Zhe Liyht of 
Asia, but declared that it was not 
founded on fact and that its 
influence is such as to be deplored. 
He stated that there are two 
hundred million Brahmanists and 
only seven million Buddhists,— 
the figures doubtless applying only 
to India. He aftirmed that Bud- 
dhism ‘is not a true religion; it 
has no God; it knows nothing of a 
future state. Its disciples are to 
attain Nirvana, which, literally 
translated, means to be swept out 
of existence.” Upon the facts 
presented, the speaker based an 
appeal to the American people not 
to be deceived by this pseudo- 
religion, evidently laboring under 
some apprehension of its successful 
career in the West. Doubtless 
there are phases of Orientalism 
which possess a degree of fascina- 
tion for a class of mind, maturing 
under the benign influences of 
Christianity yet unsusceptible to 
its higher truth, while not a few 
are merely interested in Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s poetic concept. Buddhism, 
as we find it to-day, inert and 
contemplative, lacks every element 
of self-propagation. 

THE kahuna anaana, or sorcerer, 
has reappeared in the Hawaiian 
Islands. This movement began 
when Prince Lot’s agent, Kapu, 
issued licenses to about 300 ka- 
hunas, or native doctors, and has 
continued for thirty years under 
the fostering care of royalty until 
the accession of the present queen. 
Possessing little knowledge of the 
healing art, these kahuwnas practic- 
ed upon the superstitious fears of 
the people, and sought to educate 
and develope these fears by form- 
ing classes in idolatry and sorcery 
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throughout the kingdom. The 
effect has been to give prominence 
to the ancient belief that every 
disease is caused by the influence 
of evil demons, and to increase the 
power of the medicine men, whose 
incantations alone are etticacious to 
propitiate or exorcise the malignant 
spirit. The government physicians, 
employed at great expense, are 
almost helpless in the face of this 
kahuna domination ; and hence the 
great mortality which prevails. 
There is reason to hope that a 
recent outbreak of diabolism, in- 
volving the violent death of three 
persons at the hands of a sorceress 
who professed to have at command 
a destroying spirit named Aiikini, 
will tend to open the eyes of the 
deluded people. Some of the na- 
tive pastors are terrorized, but 
most of these good men are earn- 
estly striving to resist the Sa- 
tantic practice. Higher education, 
especially in the science of nature, 
and the spiritual power of a living 
Christ, are the only forces to be 
relied upon in the contest with 
kahunaism or any other form of 
pagan superstition. 





A ConveNtTION, known as the 
Believer’s Conference, was held last 
summer at Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ontario, a rather ancient and 
unique town in the Domiuion of 
Canada. tepresentatives of va- 
rious denominations were present, 
together with a number of foreign 
missionaries,—J. Hudson Taylor 
being conspicuous among the latter. 
“The Pre-Millennial Coming of 
our Lord” was the most prominent 
topic before the Convention. Some 
of the speakers held, with evident 
approval on all sides, that it is not 
God’s purpose to convert the world 
in this dispensation: the Gospel 
is preached, not to save men but as 
a witness ; and as there can be no 
kingdom without a king, and Christ 
has gone into a far country, any 
efforts we may make to bring in 
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His kingdom, must be futile until 
He shall appear to lead on the 
Church militant. The believer can- 
not consistently offer that portion 
of the Lord’s Prayer, “ Thy king- 
dom come,” without first praying, 
“Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 
A Methodist minister explained the 
leaven which the woman hid in 
three measures of meal until the 
whole was leavened as the leaven 
of unrighteousness in the Church, 
and received applause for his dis- 
sentient theology. Considerable in- 
terest was awakened in foreign 
missions, especially in the C. I. M.; 
and, though no open appeals were 
made, a quiet influence accomplished 
much, two gentlemen engaging each 
to support one of the workers of 
that Society in China. 





THERE is no revolt in the natural 
mind against the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. That the divine 
nature should assume the form of 
man, is indeed a mystery, but no 
part of the human race has ever 
thought of it as incredible. Idolatry 
has for its background the idea of 
man’s sinful and helpless condition, 
and his need of a god in some 
higher degree or manifestation than 
nature can provide. In the practice 
of idol-worship, men usually look 
beyond the sensuous form to some 
imagined deity. Self-worship, hero- 
worship and even the pantheistic 
idea, point, unconsciously it may be, 
to a possible union of mortality 
with the Immortal. It is asserted 
that evidences of prophetic anticipa- 
tion of the coming of one who 
should be a saviour of men can be 
traced in the ancient literature of 
China and Japan. The Hindus, 
Persians and Egyptians have looked 
forward through their sages to this 
sublime event in the distant future. 
Among the aboriginal Mexicans, 
as Humboldt has recorded, there 
existed a belief that the, Son of 
Heaven would yet appear upon 
earth to destroy evil. The same is 
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true of the ancient Peruvians, and 
we can follow this tradition through 
much of the Greek and Roman 
history. Socrates taught his dis- 
ciples man’s incompetency to know 
his whole duty, and his inability to 
perform what he does know of it; 
and he offered the fervent prayer 
that a universal teacher might be 
sent from above to enlighten human 
ignorance and fortify human virtue. 
Tacitus and Suetonius tell of the 
ancient and unbroken tradition that 
a great conqueror, who should 
subjugate the world, was to come 
from Judea. Doubtless the echo of 
that early promise, “The seed of 
the woman shall bruise the serpent’s 
head,” and “the long-drawn cry 


of the Hebrew prophets, now 
wailing, now jubilant, always as 
sure as life and death,” made 


profound impress on the thought 
and hope of mankind; but more 
especially does it appear that the 
instinct of all races, inspired by the 
light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, reaches 
forth in expectation of a God in 
visible form-—the Way, the Truth, 
the Life—the Desire or Nations. 





Mucu has been said of the work 
in India about “hasty baptisms.” 
The rite is being administered to 
vast numbers by American mis- 
sionaries and by the Church 
Missionary Society, the United 
Presbyterian Mission, and by the 
Free Church and London Mis- 
sionary Society missionaries, Dr. 
Pentecost, who has for some time 
been a deeply interested and a very 
intelligent observer of the religious 
life of India, says that the two 
theories upon which missions are 
conducted may be expressed in 
these two formule: “ First convert 
the heathen and afterwards teach 
or educate him ;” the other theo- 
ry: “First educate the heathen 
and then convert him.” From 
these diverse views two complaints 
have arisen: “Too many baptisms,” 
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“Too few baptisms.” Itis contended, 
on the one side, that in too many cases 
where baptism is administered there 
is not sufficient evidence of spirit- 
ual life. To this it is replied that 
the Gospel has been preached in 
India for half a century; that the 
mission schools have enlightened 
the minds of the people in general ; 
that the benevolent work of mis- 
sionaries and the testimony of their 
godly lives, have been making 
steadily toward the great consum- 
mation; that the effect of trans- 
formed lives in the way of improved 
character, cleanliness and general 
uplift, has had its place in the 
moral influences that have convinced 
the people of the superiority of 
Christianity over Hinduism. Be- 
sides, have not devout men and 
women long prayed for an outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit? Why 
should it be thought a marvel that 
God hears prayer, or that, after 
long working and waiting, there 
should be a great movement of the 
masses toward Christianity? It 
is objected that these thousands 
are unfit for baptism and church 
membership. Undoubtedly there is 


truth in this saying; but if we 
read with close attention the 


Pauline epistles, the discovery will 
be made that grave imperfections 
were found in some of the Churches 
under immediate Apostolic super- 
vision. How long we are to wait 
for professed converts to prove 
themselves Christians and not 
heathen by works of righteousness, 
is undoubtedly a question of very 
great moment; but it would be 
unwise to lay down a hard and 
fast rule for every missionary and 
for every part of the field. Pro- 
bably the extreme view in either 
case should be avoided. 





Tue Society for the Suppression 
of the Opium Trade issues from 
time to time a telling tract on the 
evils of opium in China. <A recent 
leaflet bears the name of Archdeacon 
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Moule, and it is a strong indictment 
of the traffic. The latest to come 
under our notice is one from the 
pen of Dr. Griffith John, The 
points made are, briefly, as follows : 
(1) It is a fact that both the 
appetite and the demand for opium 
in China have been created by the 
introduction of the foreign article ; 
(2) The opium trade has been for- 
ced by England upon the Chinese, 
in direct opposition to the moral 
convictions of the nation and the 
honest resistance of the Govern- 
ment ; (3) Opium is a curse physi- 
cally, morally and socially to both 
the nation and the individual ; (+4) 
The demand is for immediate 
abolition, to secure which England 
must bear the burden without 
calling upon India for a single 
rupee of additional taxation. Some 
will contend that this is the position 
of a radical. Doubtless; but if the 
above three propositions are sustain- 
ed by incontrovertible facts,—-and 
there is no room for doubt,—the 
fourth proposition will stand un- 
challenged in the high court of 
reason. 

The Christian Church of the 
West, especially in the department 
of foreign evangelism, cannot regard 
this subject with indifference. 
Archdeacon Wolf, in whose field 
of labor, Fookien province, there 
are nearly 10,000 converts of the 
C. M. 8., has given a remarkable 
testimony as to the utter hopeless- 
ness of missionary effort in localities 
where the people are almost uni- 
versally addicted to the use of the 
drug. Although we have some 
notable examples of deliverance by 
Divine grace from the power of 
evil appetite, the unreliability of 
converts in general who have been 
opium-smokers is a well-known fact. 
We recoil in horror from that term 
now coming into use in some parts 
of China,—“ Jesus opium.” And 
yet, these words express the almost 
universal Chinese idea with refer- 
ence to the foreign drug. To say 
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that this state of things does not 
seriously hinder the progress of 
missions, is to call darkness light 
and evil good. It is inevitable, at 
least until a better knowledge pre- 
vails, that the Chinese as a people 
must fail to distinguish between 
England and Christianity ; and, as 
Dr. John says, they “are given to 
look upon the acts of the British 
Government as the expression of 
Christian morality.” It is a fact of 
much significance that the Chinese 
themselves condemn opium-smoking 
as evil and evil only. 

To those who regard the view 
commonly entertained by the mis- 
sionary body of China as wide of 
the mark, we respectfully suggest 
that it will be found ditticult to 
fortify the position of apologists for 
the trade in opium by any accep- 
ted rule or principle of ethics. Sir 
Lepel Griffin has given us a good 
example of a line of argument much 
dwelt upon by our friends of the 
other side. This gentleman, who 
was formerly opium agent in Central 
India, wrote to the Zimes that the 
outcry against the opium trade was 
“the apotheosis of cant, and Sir J. 
Pease its high priest.” That is 
significant as being an estimate of 
the enlightened and conscientious 
convictions of not a few men who 
are the peers of any in learning, 
logic and moral character ; but its 
value as a statement of fact or 
process of reasoning is not so evi- 
dent. The same writer declares 
that the opium revenue is an ideal 
one, for the reason that the whole 
of it, amounting to $25,000,000 a 
year, “is paid by the Chinese con- 
sumer without taking a rupee from 
the Anglo-Indian peasant.” In 
other words, it might be wrong for 
British subjects to raise opium for 
home consumption, but as they 
simply raise it to be sold it is very 
absurd to invoke morality to destroy 
the traftic. Those who believe in 
the brotherhood of man, as taught 
by Christianity, can never be swayed 
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by this kind of logic. It is true 
that China was not strong enough 
fifty years ago to prevent the im- 
portation of opium, and she is not 
strong enough now to prevent its 
cultivation on her own soil; but 
these are facts that should appeal 
to the magnanimity and sense of 
justice more or less dominant among 
the great English people. The out- 
side pressure once removed, and the 
Chinese Government left free and 
independent to act, possibly vigorous 
reforms would be inaugurated if 
only from the motive of self-preser- 
vation. Atall events, the responsi- 
bility for existing and prospective 
evils would be placed where it 
belongs. 

Yespecting this reprehensible fea- 
ture of commerce in the East, it is 
gratifying that the Vatican at length 
utters its voice, and with no un- 
certain sound. The Pope has issued 
a decree forbidding absolutely the 
use or manufacture of opium, or the 
trade therein, by Roman Catholics 
in China. ‘The use of opium,” he 
says, “as existing in China, is held 
by the Church to be a detestable 
abuse, and therefore illicit.” It can 
only be used medicinally. We also 
note, as one of the signs of the 
times, that the Hon. G. B. Dibbs, 
Premier of New South Wales, has 
declared his purpose shortly to in- 
troduce and carry through the legis- 
lature of that colony a Bill for 
prohibiting the opium trade. Mr. 
Dibbs states that a prohibitory 
measure will seriously affect the 
finances of New South Wales, as a 
revenue of £20,000 is at present 
derived from opium ; but he con- 
siders it necessary, if only in the 
interests of the European popula- 
tion, among whom the opium vice 
is spreading to an alarming extent. 


Tue loss of the P. & O. s. s. Bok- 
hara, in the Formosa Channel, is 
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perhaps the worst calamity in the 
form of a shipwreck that has occur- 
red on the China coast within the 
memory of the oldest foreign resi 
dent in the Far East. A valuable 
cargo and about 125 lives were lost. 
The evidence elicited by the Court 
of Enquiry at Hongkong, and from 
other sources, while indicating be- 
yond doubt that the officers behaved 
gallantly, also points to the cap- 
tain’s error of judgment in not 
taking greater care to determine his 
exact position. Perhaps it was 
impossible to learn what it was so 
necessary to know in order to the 
safety of the ship; and the subtle 
currents, in a raging sea and in the 
darkness of a beclouded night, are 
hard to discover and full of danger. 
The skill of man, the utmost out- 
reach of his experience and sagacity, 
are often helpless in the presence of 
even the ordinary forces of nature. 
It is almost certain that there was 
some neglect in the ship’s equipment; 
at least, the storm-sails were not 
available when they might have 
been of the greatest use. Herein is 
a lesson for thoughtful men. In all 
things pertaining to our welfare 
and safety—as well the safety of 
those in any way dependent upon our 
action or judgment—the maxim of 
an old commander is practical and 
consummate wisdom: ‘ etter safe 
than sorry.” 

We notice with satisfaction the 
praiseworthy conduct of the native 
magistrates, a Chinese priest and 
the poor fishermen, all of whom treat- 
ed the survivors of the Bokhara 
and the Vormand with every kind- 
ness. The incident is suggestive of 
the fact that, while foreigners in 
China are very much dependent 
upon the heathen about them for 
safe and helpful conditions of life, 
there is much of kindly response 
on the part of men who too often 
are looked upon with contempt and 
treated with little consideration. 


->e¢o>  ——_ 
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—‘Figures do not tell every- 
thing,” says a writer in The Mis- 
sionary Herald, “but they do tell 
this : that the Chinese Christians in 
America give more than American 
Christians.” The figures to which 
he refers are these: With a mem- 
bership of 161 in the various Churches 
of California, the Chinese have rais- 
ed, during the past year, $6,290.40 
for all benevolences, or $39.07 for 
each member. 

—There are nine foreign pro- 
fessors in the Imperial University 
at Peking ; Dr. Martin, President. 

—Rev. J. W. Wilson writes from 
Chung-king :—“ Dr. John baptized 
last year two Sz-chuen men, who 
returned to their homes in Pa-cheo, 
a city distant from Chung-king 
perhaps twelve days’ tramp. One 
of them, a bright-looking fellow, 
has just turned up in my study, 
bringing with him a letter from 
thirty others in that neighborhood, 
asking me to go up and prepare 
them for baptism. But I am tied 
to Chung-king until help comes.” 

Prosperity attends the work 
on forty stations of the American 
Presbyterian Mission in Shantung 
province. 

-The Methodist East Gate 
Chapel at Tientsin, which was objec- 
tionable from a Chinese point of 
view on account of /éng-shui and 
proximity to a Confucian temple, 
has been surrendered by the mission 
in consideration of the sum of Ts. 
10,000 and a new and eligible site, 
which have ful- 
filled by the native gentry, and the 
best of feeling prevails among all 
parties interested. 

—Rev. C. Spurgeon Medhurst. is 
of the opinion that if the present 
rate of progress is maintained in 
Shantung, the province will be 
Christian in the next fifty years. 

~Mr. Okabe, who has charge of 
Christian work among the Japanese 


conditions been 


in Hawaii, reports 20,000 Japanese 
as now living at the islands. Most 
of them go from Hiroshima or Ku- 
mamoto, two of the strongest centres 
of Buddhism in the empire, but, 
as they leave their religion with their 
possessions behind, they prove very 
susceptible to practical Christian 
influences. Gospel work is carried 
on in seven or eight places, with 
some 116 Christians as the result 
of three years’ effort. 

—Native converts in Japan, with 
average wages of less than 25 cents 
a day, contributed last year $27,000 
to mission work. 

—Rev. W. M. Upcraft, of 
Sinchow-fu, Sz-chuan, sends home 
the information that “all is most 
encouraging now. Meetings were 
never sO numerous, hearers never 
so many, people never more 
friendly, and this in spite of the 
fact that just now several thousands 
of men are attracted to the city 
in attendance upon the military 
examination. The work among 
the women is advancing steadily 
and the medical work isin running 
condition. The outlook is encour- 
aging. We are attempting country 
work on a large scale now, com- 
pared with our previous cramped 
restricted efforts.” 

—The wife of the 
Minister at Washington, 
Cha-yun, has become a_ convert 
to Christianity, and has received 
baptism in the Presbyterian Church. 

A valuable piece of ground 
outside one of the gates of Tung- 
chou, near Peking, has been 
secured for a college building soon 
to be erected by the North China 
Mission of the American Board. 

Bishop Corfe, the leader of 
the Anglican Mission, which en- 
tered Korea in 1890, finds Seoul, 
externally at least, a most unat- 
tractive place. He writes: ‘“ The 
squalor and filth of both the streets 


Korean 
Mr. Ye 
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and the houses of Seoul baffle 
description. I have a wide ex- 
perience of foreign towns, and have 
never seen, even in China, any- 
thing to equalit. It is not the 
squalor of poverty (I have seen no 
beggars), but of acquiescence in 
dirt by all classes, though by a 
strange irony the outer clothes of 
the inhabitants (which are entirely 
white) are often spotlessly clean.” 
—Church at Home and Abroad. 

— The Chinese Government has 
been so favorably impressed with 
the educational work the Me- 
thodist Missions are doing in 
Peking that it has promised to 
give positions upon the railroads 


or in telegraph offices to all 
graduates, at a fair salary. All 
graduates from the Medical 


Department will receive appoint- 
ments in the army or navy. 

—Dr. 8. N. Hopkins writes from 
Tsan-hua, March 30: “We were 
all obliged to leave here on account 
of the rebellion that disturbed south- 
ern Mongolia and the northern 
part of the Province of Pechili in 
November and December, but our 
little force, diminished by the return 
of Rev. J. H. Pyke and Dr. Terry 
to the homeland, has returned to 
this station, and is trying to catch 
up the loose ends of the work we 
were obliged to let go of the 24th 
of November. The last of February 
the magistrate, deeming it advisable 
for us to return, sent us a written 
invitation couched in the friendliest 
language. His bearing toward us 
during the recent troubles has done 
much to make our work easy among 
the people. Had he withheld his 
protection in the past crisis, our 
property and probably our lives 
would have been forfeited. Now 
that the storm is past and persecu- 
tion ceased, the signs are more 
hopeful than they have ever been 
before. The people in the city are 
readier to call me to their homes, 
and the country dispensaries are 


better attended than before the 
troubles. On my last visit to Ping- 
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ching-tzu nearly six hundred people 
attended the street chapel, and one 
hundred and sixty applied for medi- 
cine in one day.” 

—The New Connection Methodist 
and London Missions have a most 
promising work in Yen-shan dis- 
trict, south-east of Tientsin. Nearly 
a thousand inquirers are being led 
into the truth, almost wholly under 
the direction of native workers. 

—Dr. S. L. Baldwin tells the 
following incident, illustrative of 
the sentiment of Christian fellow- 
ship: “ ITremember when I came to 
Hongkong, I was entertained there 
by the highest officer of the Church 
of England in the East. I went 
to his house, and he came in wiping 
the perspiration from his brow. 
‘What do you think I have been 
doing this warm afternoon?’ he 
said. ‘I have been going around 
among my parishioners to get money 
for a Baptist church. Isn't that 
pretty work?’ I said, ‘ Well, I 
believe it is as good work as you 
could do.’ The way of it was this. 
Miss Johnson had started a little 
Church and Dr. Graves had to go 
down every month to baptize the 


converts, and a number of these 
were from an island out in the 
harbour, and she had mentioned 


the subject of having a church out 
there on that island to the bishop, 
and he, without saying anything 
abaut it, had gone around among 
his wealthy parishioners and had 
got money enough to build that 
Baptist church.” 

—The Sunday-school work of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission in Pe- 
king is the most remarkable thing 
of the kind we have ever seen in 
China. Over 400 heathen children 
and adults are placed under the 
instruction of Christian teachers. 
These, together with students of the 
college and others meeting for the 
same purpose at the same hour 
in different parts of the mission 
compound, reach an aggregate of 


about 600 Sunday-school scholars. 
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—The annual report of the Church 
Missionary Society shows that, 
notwithstanding the succession of 
serious riots in different parts of 
China, considerable progress was 
made in the spheres of missionary 
labour during 1891. Details are 
furnished of the work in each district. 
At Kwang-tung it is stated that 
the Chinese have opened a large 
dispensary in the town, copying the 
missionary hospital in respect of 
gratuitous distribution of medicines 
and following this by preaching 
Confucian doctrine and giving away 
tracts. It is interesting to note 
this imitation of missionary methods 
by the natives. Numerous baptisms 
have taken place in the Hok-chiang 
district and the districts of Ku-ching 
and Ping-hang. 

—Dr. Ashmore, of Swatow, re- 
joices in the fact that his native 
staff of preachersare being converted 
from the notion of settling down as 
“station men” into a hearty readi- 
ness to become “ field men.” 

—Twenty stations of the English 
Baptist Mission have been entirely 
swept away by the outbreak of the 
Yellow River. 

—One of the eunuchs of the 
Imperial palace at Peking, a person- 
al attendant of the Emperor, is a 
member on probation of the Ameri- 
xan. Board Mission Church of that 
city. On a recent Sabbath he at- 
tended all the services of the day. 

—Chien-pu-hsien, Sunday, 28th 
August, 1892. We have had the 
joy to-day of baptizing and receiving 
in church fellowship nine additional 
members—seven brethren and two 
sisters. The baptismal service took 
place at the river-side, and a large 
house-boat was engaged for the pur- 
pose and dressing. Hitherto we 
have administered the ordinance of 
baptism in a baptistery built in our 
courtyard, where services were 
held previous to entering into our 
new chapel buildings. A new baptis- 
tery has not yet been built, so 
we were compelled to avail ourselves 
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of the river on the occasion. The 
two women were baptized first, 
and while they were dressing, one 
of our members, Lan Sz, spoke 
to the gathered crowd, which num- 
bered between four and five hundred 
people. Then followed the men, 
each one confessing publicly in 
answer to questions put to him, his 
“repentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
before being immersed in the name 
of the Triune God. Then the ser- 
vice continued on shore while the 
men were dressing, and many and 
earnest were the words addressed 
to the curious, unbelieving crowd. 
These new converts are the fruits 
principally of our country stations; 
two being from Ts‘ao-pa-li district, in 
which place we hope to build a 
chapel this autumn. Three others 
come from Ting-kia-miao district, 
and one from Ko-kia-ho, distant 60 
li. This last one is a woman, whose 
father, mother, brother, husband 
and son have for some time been 
earnest members with us; her sister- 
in-law and daughter we hope to 
baptize in the course of a few months. 
The remaining three candidates live 
in the city; two of these, an old man 
and his wife named Chang, are the 
fruits of the earnest prayers and ex- 
hortations of a blind member named 
Wei, and the other man, living also 
in the city, is almost blind and gains 
a livelihood by begging. He might 
have been received a long time ago, 
but he has been kept back to make 
sure as possible that he had no 
ulterior motive in seeking admission 
to the Church. It was very touch- 
ing to see him put down his name 
for 100 cash towards the new 
chapel at the close of last year. 
After the service at the river-side 
was over we adjourned to the chapel, 
where our nine new friends were 
received and welcomed into church 
feilowship, and the whole service 
was concluded by remembering our 
Lord in the breaking of bread. This 
has been a day of special joy to 
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us, but our joy is multiplied when 
we think of the joy in Heaven,— 
angels rejoicing over sinners repent- 
ing and our Saviour being “ satis- 
fied” in seeing “the travail of His 
soul.” The church membership at 
this station now stands at 76; three 
names having being recently re- 
moved from the roll. Will friends 
praise the Lord with us, for 
“creat things He hath done,” and 
pray that we may see “greater 
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things than these.” —Geo. A. Huntley. 


—A reader of THe ReEcoRDER 
would be glad to purchase, at the 
usual rate for back numbers, the 
vol. for 1873 entire, the numbers 
from June to Dec., 1872, inclusive, 
and May number, 1869. He has 
duplicates of the March and April 
numbers, 1881, which he would be 
glad to exchange for any of the 
above numbers. 
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Miary of Chents in the Far East. 


October, 189.2. 

1st. —Conclusion of the trial of James 
A. Frame at the U. S. Consulate-General, 
on the charge of murdering George Lemon, 
at Shanghai, May Ist. The Court found 
a verdict, in whichall the assessors agreed, 
that Frame was not guilty of murder, as 
charged in the complaint, but that he was 
guilty of manslaughter. He was sentenced 
to imprisonment in the Consulate-General 
gaol for one year and six months, and to 
pay a fine of $100. 

H. E. Li, late Admiral of the Yangtze, 
after a long period of sickness, died at 
his house at Wuhu on the Ist instant. 
The deceased was one of the veterans 
who rendered invaluable services to the 
State during the troublous times of the 
rebellion. 

7th.—Death of Tong King-sing, late 
managing director of the Chinese En- 
gineering and Mining Co., and Associate 
Director of the China Railway Company, 
aged 61 years. 
assistant in an 


He began life as an 
auctioneer’s office in 
Hongkong in the early days; was after- 
wards a colonial government interpreter, 
and then for many years in the service 
of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co., and 
throughout his life his honor and in- 
tegrity have been spotless. 

9th.—Death of Mr. Jan Rhein, late 
Secretary Interpreter of the Netherlands 
Legation in China, aged 37 years. He 
took a hearty interest in missionary work. 
He leaves a widow, the daughter of the 
late Bishop Boone, and a young child. 


10th.—Wreck of the P. and O. s. 8. 
Bokhara on Sand Island, Pescadores. 
125 of the passengers and crew were 
drowned, only 23 saved. Among those 
lost were Mr. and Mrs. I. A. Chain, of 
Denver, Colorado, whose tour of eastern 
mission fields was noted in last month’s 
Chinese Recorder. 

The bore of the Tsien-tang-kiang was 
seen to great advantage on the 8th, 9th 
and 10th, owing to the combination of a 
full moon at perigee with a high north 
declination, the sun near the Equinox, 
and a strong north-easterly wind outside 
the Hangchow gulf. 

The Singapore Manager of the Charter- 
ed Mercantile Bank of India, London 
and China, has received a telegram advis- 
ing him that in the half-yearly report 
issued in London on the Ist inst., his 
directors recommend voluntary liquida- 
tion of the Bank. At all the branches 
of the Bank there are ample funds to 
meet liabilities, and fixed deposits will 
be paid as they fall due. 

18th.—There was a brief, but never- 
theless impressive, little ceremony at the 
British Consulate-General, when Mr. 
Hannen, in the capacity of Consul-Gene- 
ral, presented Captain John Roberts with 
the vellum certificate of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, for having gone to the 
rescue of three men who were in danger 
of drowning at Leuconna Island on the 
21st of June, 1891. In addition to this, 
Captain Roberts had handed to him a 
particularly fine gold medal, which the 
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Chinese divers engaged upon the wreck 
of the Holme Eden had caused to be 
struck in his honour, whilst the brother 
of the Chinaman, who so gallantly assisted 
Captain Roberts, received on his relative’s 


atlissionary 


MARRIAGES. 

AT the British Consulate, Newchwang, on 
the 3rd October, by the Rev. John 
Ross, Moukden, assisted by the Rev. 
James W. Inglis, brother of the bride, 
DuGALD CHRISTIE, L.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
ED., Medical Missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, to 
Euiza C. Incuts, Moukden, daughter 
of the Rey. James Inglis, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

At Canton, October 7th, by the Danish 
Consul and Rev. H. V. Noyes, Mr. 
CarL C. JEREMIASSEN, to Miss J. M. 
S. Screr, both of the American Pres- 
byterian Mission, Hainan. 

Ar Tientsin, on Tuesday, Oct. 25th, by 
Rev. C. A. Stanley, the Rev. J. Bb. 
THuompson, to Miss T. D’erta HEweETT, 
both of A. B. C. F. M., Shansi. 

BIRTHS. 

Near Charlottesville, Va., on August 
9th, the Henry M. 
Woops, of the Southern Presbyterian 


wife of Rev. 


Mission, U.S. A., of Tsing-kiang-pu, of 
a son, Samuel B., Jr. 

Ar T‘ong-hsin, Chefoo, on 14th October, 
the wife of the Rev. Jas. McMvLiay, 
of a daughter. 

Ar Ningpo, on the 20th October, the 
wife of the Rev. J. C. 
daughter. 


Hoareg, of a 


DEATH. 

AT Bound Brook, New Jersey, iw. eA. 
on the 19th of August, Rev. J. V. N. 
TatMacE, D.D. 

ARRIVALS. 

4th, Messrs. J. SkorpAL, O. M. 

and U. TryFrarti1; Miss 8. 
CLANSEN and B. VESTERVIEG, of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Mission, Hankow. 

Ox Oct 7th, Rev. Gro. CoRNWELL and 
wife; Rev. L. J. DAvres and wife, and 

Rev. FRED. W. JAcKson, for the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Mission, Shantung ; 
Miss Lon GrauaMm, M.D.; Dr. MALcoLM 


On Oct 
SAMA 
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behalf another 

certificate. 
24*h.—The steamer Normand has been 

totally wrecked on the Pescadores. 


vovyal Humane Society 


Two 
survivors have been landed at Anping. 


Journal, 


and wife, and Rev. W. H. Grayt, for 
the 
Honan ; 


Canadian Presbyterian Mission, 
Rev. Barrow and wife, for M. 
K. Mission, Tientsin, and Miss Saran 
Boswortu, for Foochow ; 
Miss GLOVER, 
LisLE BAINBRIDGE, 
Nose, wife and 3 children, for A. 
Bc. F. M., Dr. 
and Mrs. Nevivs, American Presby- 
terian Mission for Chefoo ; Dr. 
Mrs. and Mrs. 
GavtLp; Rev. Mrs. and Miss Lowry : 
Rev. GILLESPIE. 


Miss EmMiny 
Miss 
for Tientsin; Dr. 


BostTWIck ; and 


Pao-ting-fu; Rev. 
Rev. 


and KEPLER; Rev. 


Ox Oct. Li th,an aged Friend, Isaac Suart 
visiting Missions of the English Society 
of Friends, for Chungking 

On Oct. 14th, Miss Mina L. Cumper and 
Isaac Mason, for Friends F. M., 
Chungking; Mr. D. Evans, wife and 
child, of British and Foreign Bible 
Society, for Tientsin. 

On Oct. 18th, Rev. W. 
(South), for Soochow. 

On Oct. 25th, Dr. E. L. Butss, for A. B. 
C. F. M., Shao-wu, Fuhkien Province ; 
Rev. Gro. F. Fitcu, 
children, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
Shanghai, from U. 

Ow Oct. 28th, Mr. Martin KE. Eckvatn 3 
Mr. M. B. Brrreti, and Miss O. M. 
EKVALL, of the International Mission- 
ary Alliance of New York, for Wuhu. 

DEPARTURES. 

Ow Oct. 8th, Rev. Stacey A. Situ, of 
M. E. Mission, Chungking, for U.S. A. 

Ox Oct. llth, Rev. L. A. 
and child, of American Baptist Mission- 
arv Union, Zao-hyin, for U. 8. A. 

Ox Oct. 13th, Dr. B. C. Arrersvry, wife 
and infant, of American Presbyterian 
Mission, Peking, for U. 8. A. 

On Oct. 28th, Rev. R. V. Lancaster, 
wife and 2 children, of Am. Pres. Mis., 
(South), Hangchow, for U.S. A. 


B. Wuitr, Pres. 


wife and 2 


GouLD, wife 











